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MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN GREAT BRITAIN? 
The truth as to municipal ownership in Great Britain has not 
always been correctly reported to Americans; and it is now high 
time to give the exact facts, and leave theorizing to the doctrinaires. 
PART I. STREET RAILWAYS 


Under this head let us begin with the following comparative 
study : 
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is a summary of several chapters of a book on “Municipal 
Ownership in Great Britain” that will be published in November, 1905. 
Vol. XITI, No. 4. 481 : 
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The foregoing table shows that in 1902, the year in which the 
federal government took a census of the street railways, 41 per 
cent. of the towns and cities in the United States having a popula- 
tion of 5,000 and less than 6,000 were supplied with street rail- 
ways; that, with the increase of population, the percentage of 
towns supplied with street railways increased regularly and 
rapidly; and that all towns and cities of 15,000 and more inhabi- 
tants had street railways. In the United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, in the year 1903, only 9 to 13 per cent. of the towns of 
5,000 and less than 9,000 inhabitants had street railways; for 
towns of 12,000 and less than 20,000, the percentage in question 
was 30; and not until cities of 50,000 and more inhabitants were 
reached, could one count on finding, in every instance, a street 
railway. 

Turning from the question of the size of the towns and cities, 
to which the street railways have penetrated in the two countries 
under comparison, to the question of the respective extents of the 
street railways in these towns and cities which have street rail- 
ways, one finds even a greater disproportion between conditions 
in the United States and the United Kingdom. The subjoined 
table shows that in the United States, in the year igo2, in a total 
of 530 cities, groups of cities and towns, and groups of towns, 
there was: in 24.7 per cent. of the cases, more than one mile of 
street railway track for each 1,000 people in 33 per cent. of the 
cases, one mile of track for each 1,000 to 1,499 people; in 21.9 
per cent. of the cases, one mile for each 1,500 to 1,999 people; 
and in 10.7 per cent. of the cases, one mile of track for each 
2,000 to 2,599 people. In the United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, there was, in 1903, no case of one mile of track for each 
1,500 people or less. The most common ratio between street- 
railway trackage and population was: one mile of track for each 
5,000 to 5,999 people, and one mile for each 7,000 to 7,999 
people; the next most common ratio was one mile of track for 
‘each 4,000 to 4,999 people, and one mile for each 13,000 to 19,999 
people; the third most common ratio was one mile for each 
3,000 to 3,999 people; and the fourth most common ratio was one 
mile for each 11,000 to 11,999 people. These figures, it is true, 
relate to the year 1903. On the other hand, there has been no 
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material change in conditions since that year, as appears from the 
fact that the total street-railway route-mileage of the United King- 
dom increased only from 1,772 miles in June, 1903, to 1,840 
miles in March, 1904. The subjoined table elucidates, in detail, 
this subject of the ratio between street-railway trackage and 


population. 
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In June, 1902, there were, in the United States, 16,652 route- 


miles of street railway and, 22,589 track-miles. 


Not less than 


14,000 track-miles thereof were located within urban limits. The 
United Kingdom has practically the same urban population as 
the United States,? therefore it should have about the same 
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urban street-railway track mileage; namely, 14,000 miles. In 
March, 1904, the total urban and interurban street-railway route- 
mileage of the United Kingdom was 1,840 miles,* while the 
track-mileage did not exceed 3,200 miles. From these figures it 
follows, that the people living in the cities and towns of the United 
Kingdom have at their service less than one-quarter of the street- 
railway facilities that the people have who live in the cities and 
towns of the United States. 

If space and time sufficed, it could be shown that, in 1880, the 
city population of the United Kingdom had less than one-fifth of 
the street-railway facilities that the city population of the United 
States had; and that, in 1890—the last year of the horse-railway 
era in the United States—the city population of the United 
Kingdom had considerably less than one-third of the street- 
railway facilities that the city population of the United States 
had. 

The extraordinary and persistent deficiency of street-railway 
facilities in the United Kingdom is due to the fact that the 
Tramways Act, 1870, has paralyzed private enterprise, and that 
the municipalities have been unwilling to fill the void created by 
this paralysis. In 1878, the municipalities had built only forty- 
five route miles of tramway; in 1888, they had built only 236 
route-miles; and in 1891, they had built only 255 miles. After 
- 1892, the municipalities began to acquire tramways freely under 
the purchase clause of the Tramways Act, 1870, but they re- 
mained unwilling to build tramways freely. At the close of 1895, 
when 94 per cent. of the street railways of Massachusetts were 
electric street railways, only two British municipalities had dared 
to touch electricity, and those municipalities had acted in 1884 
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and 1890 respectively. Not until 1900 did the British municipali- 
ties make any serious efforts to abandon the horse railway.* Not 
even today would any British municipality entertain the proposal 
to build an electric street-railway system on American lines, that 
is, on the basis of one mile of track for from 1,000 to 2,000 people. 

The Tramways Act, 1870, authorizes the British Board of 
Trade, subject to the subsequent assent of Parliament, to issue 
charters to companies for the building and operating of street 
railways, provided the companies can obtain the consent of the 
cities or towns concerned. The charters are limited to twenty- 
one years, at the end of which period, the city has the right to 
purchase the plant at the cost of replacement, and with no allow- 
ance for good-will, earning power, or even past losses. Should the 
city not purchase at the end of twenty-one years, it will have the 
right to purchase at the end of each subsequent seven-year period. 
The Act was a disappointment to the promoters of street railways, 
who had asked that they be paid the price of replacement with an 
allowance of 30 per cent. additional for compulsory sale. 

Experience soon taught the promoter that, if he laid out an 
extensive street-railway system for the purpose of developing 
traffic, by inducing people to move out to the outskirts of the 
city, he would lose money in the early years of his venture, that 
he would barely make interest on his investment for a number of 
years thereafter, and that by the time he was in a position to 
recover the losses incurred in the earlier years, his charter would 
be about run out, and the city would step in to reap the reward of 
his energy and foresight. The result was that the promoter soon 
learned to confine himself to the building of street railways in the 
business sections of the city, that he made little effort to reach 
the outskirts of the city. 

In 1887 and the subsequent years, when the electric street 
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railway went ahead by leaps and bounds in the United States, the 
charters held by the British street-railway promoters as a general 
thing had but from ten to fifteen years of life, and that short life 
did not warrant conversion from horse traction to electric traction. 
Many companies now applied to the cities for extensions of their 
charters, in order that they might convert to electric traction. 
But, almost without exception, the promoters met with refusal. 
On the other hand, it became practically impossible to get charters 
for entirely new enterprises. The cities argued that if the Ameri- 
can promoter should make a success of the electric street railway, 
then they, the British cities, would take up the invention, after it 
had been fully established and there was no longer any possibility 
of loss. In the meantime, the British cities wanted to keep the 
field clear for themselves; they did not want companies to come 
in even under the terms of the Tramways Act of 1870. The 
result was that street-railway building came to a standstill in the 
United Kingdom in 1890. In the five years, 1891 to 1895, there 
were built in the United Kingdom only thirty-four miles of street 
railway, horse, cable, and electric. 

Let us examine the conditions under which street-railway 
building came to a standstill in 1890. In 1881, the firm of 
Siemens Bros. & Co., of Berlin and London, built the first suc- 
cessful electric street railway of the world, the railway from 
Berlin to Lichterfelde. In 1883, that same firm built the second 
permanently successful street railway of the world, the street 
railway from Portrush to Bushmills, in northern Ireland. In that 
same year, Magnus Volk built a permanently successful electric 
street railway at Brighton Beach, a watering-place near London. 
In 1885, the city of Blackpool built a short line on the conduit 
system which remained in operation a number of years. In 1885 
and 1886, companies built two further successful lines in Ireland 
and on the Isle of Wight. From 1887 to 1889, electric railway 
building was suspended. In 1890 to 1895, companies built eight 
very short electric lines, and the city of Birmingham built a line 
1.25 miles in length. 

In the United States, no permanently successful electric street 
railway had been built at the close of 1885. Two permanently 
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successful lines were opened in 1886; six, in 1887; thirty, in 
1888; fifty-seven, in 1889; and forty-nine in the first six months 
of 1890. On June 30, 1890, there were in operation in the United 
States 144 electric street railways, with a route-mileage of 914 
miles, and a track-mileage of 1,262 miles. The rate at which 
conversion to electric traction took place from that point on is 
indicated in the fact that by December, 1895, 94 per cent. of the 
street railways of Massachusetts were electric. From 1890 to 
1895, all street railway building was at a standstill in the United 
Kingdom. 

By this time, the prejudice against “ dividend-seeking ”’ com- 
panies, created by the agitation of the adherents of the policy of 
municipal ownership, had become so intense that the British 
Parliament did not dare amend the Tramways Act, 1870, though 
that act had paralyzed street-railway building. But what Parlia- 
ment did not dare do directly, it sought to do indirectly. In 1896, 
it enacted “ An Act to Facilitate the Construction of Light Rail- 
ways in Great Britain.” The act was to remain in force for five 
years by way of experiment; and since 1901 it has been renewed 
from year to year. With one exception, presently to be men- 
tioned, the discussion in Parliament of the bill was confined to 
the agricultural depression in Great Britain, and the necessity of 
affording relief by the building of inexpensive light railways, 
which should give the farming districts better access to the exist- 
ing steam railroads. Neither the act of 1896 nor any other 
statute defines “light railways,” therefore tramways may be built, 
and are built, under authority of the Light Railways Act, 1896. 

While the bill was before the House of Commons, Mr. Chan- 
ning moved that it be amended so as to give the local authorities 
power to purchase on the terms of the Tramways Act, 1870, any 
tramway that might come to be built under the Light Railways 
Act. He withdrew the amendment, however, after Mr. Ritchie, 
who, as President of the Board of Trade, was in charge of the 
bill, had said: “‘ He thought that enterprise would be very largely 
stopped if a local authority could wait until they saw that one of 
these railways was a success and then come forward and demand 
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to purchase it, that was a most unreasonable request to make, 
and would greatly interfere with the making of these railways.” 

The Light Railways Act, 1896, instructs the President of the 
Board of Trade to appoint three Light Railway Commissioners, 
who may issue Provisional Orders for the building of light rail- 
ways. Those orders, upon confirmation by the Board of Trade, 
have effect as if enacted by Parliament. The Light Railway 
Commissioners or the Board of Trade may, at their discretion, 
embody in the Provisional Orders provisions fixing the maximum 
rates and charges for traffic, as well as provisions empowering 
any local authority to acquire the railway at the expiring of stated 
periods upon stated terms. 

At the close of 1903, the Light Railway Commissioners had 
dealt with 244 applications for Provisional Orders for tramways 
on streets and roads. These tramways were to have a route- 
mileage of 1,871 miles, and they were estimated to cost $89,522,- 
ooo. The Light Railway Commissioners had issued Provisional 
Orders for 127 tramways with a route-mileage of 592 miles, 
estimated to cost $28,769,000. They had rejected sixty-two 
applications covering a route-mileage of 617 miles. The remain- 
ing applications, covering 662 miles, had been withdrawn because 
the promoters had become convinced that the Light Railway 
Commissioners would reject them. This rejection of 68 per cent. 
of the street-railway mileage, for which charters had been asked 
under the Light Railways Act, does not mean that the building 
and operating of street railways is a “noxious trade” as is, say, 
the maintenance of a liquor saloon or a gambling house, and 
that it should, in the public interest, be restricted, since it cannot 
be entirely stopped. It means, simply, that the British Govern- 
ment, which determines the policy of the Board of Trade and of 
the Light Railways Commissioners, as well as the spirit with 
which the Board of Trade and the Light Railway Commissioners 
administer the Light Railways Act, is subject to the political 
pressure exercised through the House of Commons by the Asso- 
ciation of Municipal Corporations and the Association of Urban 
District Councils. The former of these associations embraces 
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294 municipal corporations out of a total of 352 corporations. 
Its objects are: 

By complete organization more effectually to watch over and protect the inter- 
ests, rights, and privileges of municipal corporations as they may be affected 
by public Bill Legislation, or by private Bill Legislation of general application 
to boroughs; and in other respects to take action in rejation to any other 
subjects in which municipal corporations may be interested. 


The second association, which has similar objects, embraces 500 
out of a total of 800 Urban District Councils. These two asso- 
ciations are dead-set against the Light Railways Act, because it 
does not compel the Light Railway Commissioners to insert the 
purchase clause of the Tramways Act, 1870; and because it gives 
the Light Railway Commissioners power to overrule the veto 
of the local authority upon the granting of a franchise. 

Let us examine in some detail how the Light Railway Com- 
missioners and the Board of Trade have administered the Act of 
1896 under pressure from the Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, the Association of Urban District Councils, and the advo- 
cates of the policy of municipal ownership. 

The Light Railway Commissioners will not entertain an appli- 
cation for an order for a tramway situate entirely within the area 
of one local authority. They hold that such applications should 
be made under the Tramways Act, 1870, or by Private Bill. 

The Light Railway Commissioners will not issue an order if 
all the local authorities whose territory the tramway purposes to 
traverse are opposed. In such a case, they will not even inquire 
into the merits of the purposed tramway. They have issued to 
several local authorities conjointly an order which they had 
previously withheld from private promoters. They have also 
withheld an order from one set of promoters, and subsequently, 
they have issued practically the same order to another set of pro- 
moters who had secured the endorsement of the local authorities. 

The Corporation of Hastings endorsed the Electric Com- 
pany’s application for an Order for Hastings, Bexhill and Dis- 
trict. But, since the vote of the Corporation had not been 
unanimous, and there was strong opposition on the part of resi- 
dents and taxpayers of Hastings, the Commissioners “ decided 
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not to impose on the town a scheme not generally acceptable.” 
Hastings has 68,000 inhabitants, and to this day it has no street 
railway. 

When the local authorities concerned are divided on the ques- 
tion whether a Provisional Order should be granted, the com- 
missioners ask the promoters to prove that there is a public need 
or a general public desire for the purposed tramway. The 
promoters of the Fuichley, Heaton and District Tramway were 
unable to furnish such proof to the commissioners, though the 
three towns, which are suburbs of London, have populations of 
respectively 24,000, 22,000, and 82,000, and are situated in a 
territory which has, on the average, one mile of street-railway 
track for each 17,500 inhabitants. 

Edinburgh has 317,000 inhabitants, of whom 17,400, in Igo1, 
lived in the condition of 3 to 10 persons in one room, while another 
57,200 lived in the condition of 5 to 12 persons in two rooms. 
Edinburgh has a municipal street railway with a route-mileage of 
23.5 miles and a track-mileage of 43 miles. But the commission- 
ers rejected an application of private promoters for an order for 
6.5 miles of tramway in Edinburgh and District, on the ground 
that “a sufficient case had not been made out as to the need for 
this line in the public interest.” 

Glasgow with its suburbs has upward of 1,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, and less than 140 miles of municipal street-railway track. 
Glasgow proper has 760,000 inhabitants, of whom, in Igo1, no 
less than 91,200 lived in the condition of 3 to 12 persons in one 
room, while another 194,300 lived in the condition of 5 to 12 
persons in two rooms. In May, 1898, the British Electric Trac- 
tion Co., Ltd., applied for an order for 11.25 miles of electric 
tramway to connect Glasgow with the suburbs of Paisley, Ren- 
frew, and Johnstone. “At the inquiry, the promoters withdrew 
the portion giving access to Glasgow, and the Corporation of 
Paisley assumed an attitude of hostility to the scheme. The 
commissioners were unable to approve it under the circumstances.” 

The Light Railway Commissioners granted the Dewsbury, 
Batley & Bristol Co., an established street railway, a Provisional 
Order to build extensions in Batley, which has a population of 
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30,000. The Corporation of Batley, up to the time in question, 
had neither built nor acquired tramways. But before the Board 
of Trade had confirmed the order issued by the Light Railway 
Commissioners, the Corporation of Batley applied for permission 
to build a tramway in one or two miles of street covered by the 
Provisional Order granted to the Dewsbury, Batley & Bristol Co. 
Thereupon, the Board of Trade amused itself by giving the com- 
pany authority to build one track of the proposed double-track 
railway, and the corporation authority to build the other track. 

In November, 1898, Messrs. Greenwood & Batley, Ltd., ap- 
plied for an order for 6.25 miles of electric tramway in Nelson, 
Colne, and Trawden. None of the towns had any tramways, 
though Nelson and Colne had respectively 33,000 and 23,000 
inhabitants. Thereupon, the borough of Nelson concluded that 
it would be a good speculation to execute that part of Messrs. 
Greenwood & Batley’s scheme that lay within the borough of 
Nelson, namely, 1.25 miles, and thus intercept a goodly share of 
the profit on any business that Messrs. Greenwood & Batley 
might build up between Nelson on the one hand and Colne and 
Trawden on the other. The Light Railway Commissioners 
issued to Messrs. Greenwood & Batley an order for their scheme, 
“with the exception of the portion in the borough of Nelson, 
which was granted to that corporation.” 


It will be remembered that the Light Railways Act, 1896, was 
enacted for a period of five years, which period was to expire on 
December 31, 1901. In February, 1901, the Municipal Journal, 
the organ of the adherents of the policy of municipal ownership, 
wrote as follows: 


An attempt is to be made, we learn, to give that legislative anomaly, the 
Light Railways Act, a permanent place on the Statute Book 
Government is slated to be “ satisfied with the experiment.” They are not 
the only folk who have derived a measure of satisfaction from the Act. There 
are the astute tramway promoters, who have found the measure a very 
effective means of evading the restrictions of the Tramways Act, 1870 [i. e., 
the local veto], and of freeing themselves of the burden of the “purchase” 
clauses. The Act has been employed for means never contemplated by its 
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framers, and municipal authorities would be well advised if they would 
bring pressure upon the Government, either to secure the abandonment of the 
Act, or at least its amendment. ... . 


Notwithstanding this warning, Mr. Gerald Balfour, President of 
the Board of Trade, in April, 1901, brought in a bill to amend 
and to continue for five years the Light Railways Act. In August, 
however, Mr. Balfour withdrew the bill, “simply and solely 
because it would have given rise to a large amount of discussion.” 
These words of Mr. Balfour were “parliamentary language” 
for expressing the fact that the British government was afraid 
to antagonize the Association of Municipal Corporations, the 
Association of Urban District Councils, and the adherents of the 
policy of municipal ownership. 

The opposition to renewal of the act for five years was based 
largely on the fact that it was within the discretion of the Light 
Railway Commissioners to insert “purchase clauses” or leave 
them out. With only three exceptions, the orders granted for 
tramways down to December, 1901, had authorized the local 
authorities to purchase the tramways after a stated number of 
years on the basis of “fair market value as a going concern, but 
without any allowance for compulsory purchase.” The most 
common arrangement had been 25 to 30 years; and in two cases 
it had been respectively 40 and 42 years. 


PART II. ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


In 1881, the incandescent electric lamp was brought to the 
“commercial stage,” and British capitalists and manufacturers 
of electrical machinery, representing millions of pounds sterling, 
stood ready to exploit the new invention. In 1882, Parliament 
appointed a Select Committee to consider the terms upon which 
franchises should be granted to electric-light companies by the 
Board of Trade, subject to the subsequent approval of Parlia- 
ment. Sir John Lubbock, chairman of the British Edison Com- 
pany, appeared as the spokesman of the moneyed men of London. 
He was the head of the great banking house of Roberts, Lubbock 
& Co., and he had, in the past done more than any other single 
man in England to find money for the commercial development 
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of inventions. Sir John Lubbock asked that the charters of 
electric-light companies be made to run 21 years, with allowance 
for good-will in the event of compulsory sale to the city at the 
end of that period. He said capital would not embark in the 
business of developing the new industry on the basis of com- 
pulsory sale at the structural value of the plant. At about the 
same time, the (London) Economist, the leading financial journal 
of the world, said: 

The electric light is very probably a great invention, and, for the sake of 
argument, let us take it for granted that its future development will be vast. 
But this, unhappily, cannot be urged as a reason why the pioneer companies 
should be prosperous. The history of our company manias has always proved 
the contrary. 


In support of this statement the Economist cited the early history 
of the steam railway, the submarine telegraph, the asphalt paving, 
and the sewage companies; and added that the list could be ex- 
tended to any length. The Select Committee, under the influence 
of its chairman, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who was also President 
of the Board of Trade, reported in favor of fifteen years as the 
length of franchises. In the House of Commons, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who was in charge of the bill by virtue of his being presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, said: 

The Select Committee were guided in their conclusions by this line of 
reasoning —that it was the bounden duty to accept the shortest term which 
would leave room for the development of these experiments, and to go 
beyond that, they considered, would be to prejudice the rights of the public for 
the benefit of private speculators. The objects of the Bill were twofold: 
first, that no obstacle should be placed in the way of the development of the 
electric light; but, in the second place, that the interest of the public, as a 
whole, should be protected, and that a new monopoly should not be set up, 
as in the case of the gas companies, the water companies, and the telegraph 
companies, only to be purchased at a ruinous price. 


The House of Lords changed the fifteen years to twenty-one 
years, and the House of Commons accepted the amendment. In 
the House of Lords the Marquis of Salisbury said: 


He thought the terms offered to the electric companies were not quite fair 
.... these companies would have to carry on their undertakings with the 
full consciousness that all the risks would be theirs, and all the profits would 
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go to the public — that was to say, if they failed, no one would come forward 
to help them [i. e., no city would buy at the end of fifteen years], and if they 
succeeded, the municipalities would step in and sweep up all the benefits. .. . . 
He apprehended that Parliament’s first duty was to consult the interests of 
the public, not by thinking merely of the profits which the municipalities 
might or might not make some fifteen years hence, but by thinking how some 
good would come to the consumers of an article which would benefit them 
enormously. It was the public which would suffer if the companies were not 
allowed to come into the field, and if this new iristrument of power, discovered 
by science, should lie useless and unfruitful for several years. 


In 1883, the electric-light companies took out 55 charters; in 
1884, four charters; in 1885, none; in 1886, one; and in 1887 
and 1888 none. At the close of 1888 every one of the foregoing 
charters had been revoked for non-use. The companies, one and 
all, had been absolutely unable to raise money under the twenty- 
one year franchise with the provision for compulsory sale at cost 
of replacement. 

At the close of 1888, there were in the United Kingdom only 
seven central electric light stations. None of them were operated 
under a franchise; some were operated under a seven-year license 
issued by the Board of Trade, but most of them existed simply 
under common law rights. The latter distributed current by 
means of wires strung from house-top to house-top, and they 
were constantly liable to being sued as nuisances. None of the 
seven stations amounted to anything whatever, and they are here 
mentioned only for the sake of accuracy. 

In the United States, the first central electric light station was 
opened in 1881; and at the close of 1888 there were in operation 
not less than 574 stations. 

Once more there was complete failure of the British munici- 
palities to fill the void which they had created by paralyzing 
private enterprise. In the long years 1882 to 1888, not a single 
city dared touch the electric light. 

Toward the close of 1888, Parliament amended the Electric 
Lighting Act, 1882, extending the life of franchises to forty-two 
years, but retaining the provisions for compulsory sale at struc- 
tural value at the end of that period. Companies now became 
able to raise money ; and thereupon the cities developed new tactics 
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with the view once more of paralyzing private enterprise. The 
very largest cities, such as Glasgow, Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, still were afraid of the electric light in 1890, though 
at the end of that year there were in operation in the United 
States not less than 1,009 central electric stations. For the sake 
of preventing companies from getting a foothold in the city, 
Birmingham and Liverpool allowed companies to supply current 
in a very restricted portion of the heart of the city, on condition 
that the company should sell out to the city as soon as the com- 
pany had proved that it could make money. The cities subse- 
quently bought out these companies; but not until near 1900 
did the cities undertake to supply current in the outer portions of 
the business district or in the residential districts. Glasgow and 
Manchester established small municipal plants and served only 
the very center of the business district. In 1898, for example, 
supply was available only in four square miles out of twenty in 
Manchester. Not until 1900 did Glasgow undertake to supply 
the regions beyond the center of the city. In that same year, the 
lord provost of Glasgow stated before a Select Committee of 
Parliament that Glasgow had paralyzed the municipal electric- 
light plant for the sake of protecting the city gas plant. 

The medium-sized cities for a number of years kept out 
private companies by registering a protest with the Board of 
Trade, whenever a company applied for a charter. The Board of 
Trade has the lawful right to overrule such protests, but as a 
matter of fact it rarely has acted on that right. It has sought to 
justify its policy by saying that the local authorities are the best 
judges of the interests of their inhabitants. But the real reason 
for the Board of Trade’s common refusal to overrule a local 
protest is that the successive governments have been afraid to 
arouse the opposition of the Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions and the Association of Urban District Councils, by permit- 
ting the Board of Trade to overrule the local protests against 
charters being granted to electric-light companies. 

When the cities got tired of registering protests against char- 
ters being granted to companies, they developed the habit of 
pre-empting the field by taking out charters and then sitting on 
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them. For example, at the close of 1903, 241 cities were operat- 
ing municipal electric-light plants. The cities in question had 
allowed to elapse between the taking out of a charter and the 
supplying of current: in 43 instances, 4 years; in 29 instances, 5 
years; in 17 instances, 6 years; in 10 instances, 7 years; in 9 
instances, 8 years; in 6 instances, g years; in 9 instances, 10 
years; in 4 instances, II years; in I instance, 12 years; and in 
I instance, 16 years. Furthermore, at the close of 1903, there 
were 70 cities which had been sitting on their charters for from 
four to thirteen years. At the close of 1903, no supply of current 
was available, though there had elapsed since the granting of the 
charter: in 35 instances, 4 years; in 16 instances, 5 years; in 8 
instances, 6 years; in 2 instances, 7 years; in 2 instances, 8 years; 
in 2 instances, I1 years; in 3 instances, 12 years; and in 2 in- 
stances, 13 years. 

The law authorizes the Board of Trade to revoke a charter, 
whether granted to a company or to a city, if supply is not forth- 
coming at the close of the period specified in the charter, com- 
monly two years, and occasionally three years. The Board of 
Trade invariably revokes the charter of a company, if the com- 
pany fails to supply current within the time specified, but down to 
1900, the Board of Trade very rarely revoked a charter granted 
to a municipality. Since that year it is somewhat more severe 
with municipalities, in consequence of the complaints made before 
the Select Committee on Municipal Trading of 1900 of the 
scandalous maner in which the Board of Trade was administer- 
ing the law, making one law for companies, and another law for 
cities.5 

* Provisional Orders issued to companies and subsequently revoked by the 


Board of Trade: 

Number of Years that the Number of 

Orders had been in Force Orders Revoked 
I 
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According to the federal census taken in 1902, every town 
and city in the United States with a population of 5,000 or more 
inhabitants had a public electric-light plant in 1902. In addition 
there were 2,714 public light plants distributed among some 
3,500 towns with a population of 1,000 to 4,999. In the United 
Kingdom at the close of 1903, only thirty-one towns out of 578 
with a population of 1,000 to 4,999 had public electric light 
plants; 157 out of 610 towns and cities ranging from 5,000 to 
24,999 people had electric-light plants; and 132 out of 168 cities 
ranging from 25,000 to 99,999 had electric-light plants. In Aug- 
ust, 1905, there was no public electric light in Tottenham, a part 
of Metropolitan London, having upward of 105,000 inhabitants ; 
nor in Rhondda, a city in Wales, having upward of 120,000 
inhabitants. 

On January 1, 1905, there were in the United Kingdom only 
363 central electric stations. Had the towns and cities of the 
United Kingdom at that date been as well supplied with central 
electric stations as were the cities and towns of the United States 
in 1902, the United Kingdom would have had in January, 1905, 
not 363 central electric stations, but 1,260. 


PART III. ELECTRIC POWER SUPPLY 


In 1883, the Board of Trade issued the following notice, “to 
guide applicants for charters under the Electric Lighting Act, 
1882”: 

. .. . No monopoly is granted, or intended to be granted, to them [parties 
obtaining charters]; and should they neglect their duties in the district, or 
charge exorbitant prices, there is nothing to prevent the immediate grant of 


Provisional Orders issued to municipalities and subsequently revoked by the 
Board of Trade: 
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a charter to a competing set of undertakers within the same district. In the 


Continued the notice of the Board of Trade (This paragraph is 
quoted at length) : 


because there has been some misapprehension of the principles adopted, and 
because the Board of Trade wish it to be distinctly understood, both now and 
at all future times, under what conditions the present concessions are made, 
and thus to prevent any future claim to monopoly inconsistent with those 
conditions. 


The first section of the Amendment Act, 1888, also ends with 
these words: 


the grant of authority to any Undertakers to supply electricity within any 
area, whether granted by license or by a provisional order (charter), shall not 
in any way hinder or restrict the granting of a provisional order to the local 
authority, or to any other company or person within the same area. 


In 1898, the large manufacturers of the district of Chester- 
field formed a syndicate bearing the name “ The General Power 
Distribution Co.,” and asked Parliament for authority to supply 
current to customers in an area of 2,100 square miles, including 
Sheffield and Nottingham. Local authorities and companies had 
taken out charters covering 66 square miles of this area, but in 
only 4% square miles was current available. The district was 
one of the most important manufacturing districts in England, 
it had a population of 1,000,000, and there were only 1,546 per- 
sons or firms who were customers of central electric stations. 

The General Power Distribution Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee of both Houses, which reported favorably. There- 
upon the bill was passed by the Lords, with the amendment that, 
in areas covered by charters held by local authorities or existing 
companies, the General Power Distribution Co. should supply only 
to such individuals or firms who would take current in bulk for 
power, and not less than 10,000 units a year. The House of Lords, 
which habitually treats with most scrupulous regard all vested 
interests, held that the amendment in question did ample justice 
to all interests that had embarked in electric lighting in the earlier 
period, that is, before it had occurred to engineers to use for 


case of local authorities there will be not only competition to look to, but also 
public opinion: .... 
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power purposes, electrical energy generated on a large scale under 
most favorable conditions of economy. 

The passage of the bill by the House of Lords aroused the 
Association of Municipal Corporations as well as the adherents of 
the policy of municipal ownership. For it was realized that the 
purposed electricity-in-bulk generating plants would be able to 
supply current for light and for power at much cheaper rates than 
could the old-fashioned local electric-light plants. It was rea!:zed, 
also, that that meant a check to the extension of the municipal 
ownership of electric-light and power plants, and, in some cases, 
the closing down of existing local municipal plants. 

In January, 1899, shortly before the date upon which the 
House of Commons was to take up the General Power Distribu- 
tion Bill, the Lord Mayor of Manchester, whose city was not 
directly affected by the bill, called a conference of the Municipal 
Corporations of Lancashire and Cheshire. The principal speaker, 
Alderman Higginbottom, of Manchester, said: 

If the report of the Parliamentary Select Committee of 1898 should ever 
be sanctioned by Parliament, it virtually would mean .... that Parliament 
would practically declare that the monopoly in the supply of electricity, which 
certain towns were supposed to have obtained from the Board of Trade, 


existed only in the mind of the Board of Trade, and could be done away with 
by giving powers to a company. 


The conference resolved to oppose the General Power Distri- 
bution Bill in each House of Parliament, and at every stage; also, 
to ask the co-operation of the Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, and of the Association of Urban District Councils. 

The House of Commons, in March, 1899, rejected the bill, 
although the promoters had agreed to accept an amendment ex- 
cluding the company altogether from the territories of the munici- 
palities, but not from the territories of the urban districts. 

The bill had had the support of all the Chambers of Commerce 
in the area of 2,100 square miles, including that of Sheffield. 
Many of the Urban District Councils had been in favor of the 
bill, but they had feared to support the bill, not daring to alienate 
the Association of Municipal Corporations, whose good-will is of 
great value to the Association of Urban District Councils. None 
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of the Urban District Councils directly affected, were supplying 
current. 

Mr. Davenport, who was in charge of the bill, said: 

We are asked to do this [reject the bill] at the bidding and at the instiga- 
tion of the Association of Municipal Corporations, scattered all over the 
country, some of whom are interested in gas undertakings .... some of 
whom have electric supplies of their own at a cost to the consumer in every 
case higher than the maximum charge which is permitted under this bill, and 
others of whom neither have, nor propose to have any electric supply, but 
who combine with other corporations [municipalities] in a spirit of friend- 
ship and sympathy and brotherly affection when the sacred rights of municipal 
monopoly are threatened with the possibility of competition by private enter- 
prise... .. The influence of the Corporations [Municipalities] has always 
been very strong in this House, but I cannot refrain from saying that I think 
it will be well if they are careful that that influence is not exercised unduly 
and excessively, as I think it has been in connection with this bill... . . 


The motion to reject the bill was made by Mr. S. Wortley 

[Sheffield], “as being intimately connected with the largest 
municipality which this bill proposes to attack.” Mr. Wortley 
said: 
.... the fact that the other House has passed the Bill indicates that in the 
other House there is not that unlimited respect and jealous watchfulness for 
the integrity and independence of municipal privileges which the House of 
Commons has always shown. .... 


Mr. Wortley’s motion was seconded by Mr. Pickersgill, who 
said: 
Lastly, the promoters of this Bill point to the experience of America. 
.... 1 think the reference is singularly unfortunate, because it is notorious 
that the United States have become the prey of monopolist companies. It is 
because I believe the ultimate effect of the Bill must be to put large areas in 
England, interspersed among which are great industrial centers, under the 
control and at the mercy of a dividend-earning company, that I very heartily 
second the amendment. 


Mr. Stuart Wortley was willing to accept the compromise 
offered by the promoters of the bill, but Sir J. Woodhouse, 
vice-president of the Association of Municipal Corporations, as 
the representative in Parliament of that association, rejected the 
compromise, and defeated the bill. The association demanded the 
recognition of the claim that no power distribution company 
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should be allowed to supply current in any local government area, 
except with the consent of the area concerned. 
The President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Ritchie, said: 


I came down to the House prepared to recommend the rejection of the 
Bill, if it remained in the shape in which it was introduced. It seemed to me 
the principle of the Bill was a direct attack on the rights, privileges, and duties 
of Municipal Corporations, and whatever might have been the contingent 
advantages [to British industry] of the passage of the Bill, I should have 
been bound to tell the House I did not think it would be wise in passing a 
Bill which practically set aside the existing law which adequately protects 
Corporations [Municipalities] in the exercise of the duties which they have to 
discharge 


Mr. Ritchie’s argument rested on two unsupportable state- 
ments: Parliament neither had imposed on the local authorities 
the duty of supplying electric current, nor had it promised exemp- 
tion from competition to such local authorities as should volun- 
tarily elect to go into the business of supplying current. 

In 1900, Mr. D. H. Davies, Secretary of the Chesterfield 
Chamber of Commerce, stated before the Select Committee on 
Municipal Trading, that the promoters of the General Power 
Distribution Bill had spent $50,000 in parliamentary fees. 

It has been within my own experience that this kind of opposition to 
enterprise has driven away capitalists, who have preferred to go into large 
enterprises of a similar character in foreign countries.* They fear not merely 
the expenses of the fight in Parliament, and the risk of it, but they fear also 
that the hostile attitude of the local authorities would be continued if they 
should get charters from Parliament. Of course the local authorities have 
great power [of harassing companies] with their street by-laws, in one way 
or another, and that is a very serious consideration. 


Since 1900, a number of power-distributing companies have 
obtained charters. The terms upon which the charters have been 
granted have depended largely upon the degree of opposition 
exercised by the local authorities concerned. In no cases have 
the terms been such as to promote the utmost possible development 

*In the Street Railway Journal for October, 1899, Mr. W. J. Clark, late 
manager of the railway department of the (American) General Electric Co., 
stated that, to his personal knowledge, British capitalists had invested $35,000,000 


in American street railways. At that time the total investment of British capital- 
ists in British street railway companies was only $52,000,000. 
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of the new industry of generating electricity in large amounts for 
the purpose of cheap supply to mining and manufacturing con- 
cerns. Among the Power Acts passed in 1901 was the act grant- 
ing a franchise to the Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire Electric 
Power Co., a revival of the General Power Distribution scheme 
defeated in 1899. The promoters asserted, in 1901, that they 
represented manufacturers who had invested in their manufac- 
tures fully $100,000,000, and that “ nothing but a comprehensive 
scheme for supplying cheap power could restore some of the 
decaying industries which have been domiciled in this district for 
a very long period.” 

From one-third to one-half of the population of Great Britain 
depends for its very existence upon the export of British manu- 
factures, which pay for the imports of food-stuffs, building mate- 
rial, and raw material for clothing. On the other hand, the 
struggle for the world’s export trade is becoming keener with 
each succeeding decade. Germany, Great Britain’s leading rival 
in that struggle, is forging ahead by leaps and bounds in the appli- 
cation of electricity to manufacturing and mining, especially by 
means of power-generating and distributing plants, depending 
for their motive force either upon water power or upon steam 
power obtained from coal. Great Britain has no water: power; 
but its engineers and capitalists are ready to stake their reputa- 
tions and their money upon their ability to utilize more effectively 
than has been possible in the past Great Britain’s coal resources 
—to do that by means of the new power plants. But the greed 
of the British municipalities is doing its utmost to defeat the 
efforts of the engineers and the capitalists. 

In the remarkably prophetic and profoundly penetrating ad- 
dress that he gave in 1890, upon the occasion of the first annual 
dinner of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, in London, the 
late Marquis of Salisbury, in terms as philosophic as they were 
eloquent, pointed out the enormous and far-reaching results that 
would probably ensue from the use of electricity as an agent for 
the transmission of power, and the great industrial and social 
benefits that might be expected from development in that direc- 
tion. The Marquis of Salisbury was Prime Minister from 1885 
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to 1892, and from 1895 to 1902, but he was either unable or he 
deemed it politically inexpedient, to impress upon British legisla- 
tion his enlightened views upon the services rendered to society 
in the past by private enterprise, and the advantages likely to 
accrue to society in the future from the application of individual 
initiative and private enterprise, to the exploitation of the new 
force: electricity. 

Electric power distribution, conjointly with the use of the 
telephone, and the electric street railway, promises profoundly to 
modify our social life by promoting the movement of industries 
from crowded cities into the surrounding country. But in Great 
Britain, each one of these three agencies is being held back by 
municipal greed of gain. 

The persons setting forth these facts, find it difficult to get a 
hearing. The average British voter is a short-sighted person, 
who cannot see beyond the fact that the city has borrowed money 
for investment in an electric plant, and that any impairment of the 
earning power of that plant is likely to mean increased taxation. 
Then, again, the average voter is caught in the meshes of the 
specious argument that the profits to be made in any of the 
so-called public service industries that make use of the streets, 
belong to the general public, and not to “mere private specula- 
tors.” He has been hypnotized by the words of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain: “I distinctly hold that all monopolies which are 
sustained in any way by the State ought to be in the hands of the 
representatives of the people; by the representative authority 
should they be administered, and to them should their profits go, 
and not to private speculators.” 


Industrial progress comes not from the people at large acting 
in their individual capacities, nor from the people at large as in 
the sovereign capacity of state or municipality. Industrial prog- 
ress comes exclusively from a comparatively small body of men 
of unusual imagination, great daring, power of persuasion, and 
executive ability. These men see, or think they see, possibilities 
of development where the average man sees nothing. They have 
in addition the courage of their convictions, as well as the power 
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to infuse that courage into others —the possessors of the capital 
without which no new idea can be tested or developed. Finally, 
the men in question have executive ability: the power to plan, 
and the ability to select the men who can be trusted with all the 
execution of their plans. 

The United States differs from Europe, not so much in the 
possession of men of this unusual type, as in the full use that 
it makes of such men of this type as it possesses. For this differ- 
ence between the United States and Europe there are two reasons. 
One of them is the extraordinary opportunities afforded by de- 
mocracy and by a virgin country, rich in resources of all kinds. 
The other, and more important one, is the comparative absence 
of governmental regulation and supervision. In the United 
States, we proceed on the assumption that the innovator promotes 
the public welfare in seeking his own interests; in Europe, they 
proceed on the assumption that the innovator is a suspicious, if 
not a dangerous character; one who must be watched and checked, 
lest, in the pursuit of his own interests, he override the public 
weal. 

Innovations have two characteristics. They often threaten 
established interests; and they have a way of arousing in the 
minds of many men the fear of all kinds of imaginary dangers. 
The latter characteristic seems to be gaining weight, rather than 
losing it, though experience has shown time and again, that such 
fears are, in the great majority of cases, unfounded. The habit 
of governmental regulation and supervision enables the estab- 
lished interests, that are threatened by a proposed innovation, to 
enlist on their side those unfounded fears of imaginary dangers, 
and thus to throw great difficulties in the way of the achievement 
of innovations. This is why the European habit of governmental 
regulation and supervision has prevented Europe from making 
that full use of its men, who are capable of becoming great pro- 
moters and great captains of industry, that the United States 
habitually makes. 

We have in this country a body of aggressive men whose 
ideas are “ made in Europe,” who are asking us to abandon our 
forefathers’ faith that that government is best which governs 
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least. For the free play of industrial and commercial forces, they 
ask us to substitute public regulation and supervision. More 
than that, they ask us to repudiate our ancient faith to the extent 
of converting a great branch of our government, our cities, into 
money-making institutions, into traffickers in franchises for the 
use of the public streets. They support their revolutionary pro- 
posals with the specious argument that the profits, derivable from 
industries that must make use of the public streets, in justice 
should be turned into the city treasury, not into the treasuries of 
stock companies. They spread broadcast over our land accounts 
oi the experience of Great Britain that are ill-informed and show 
no trace of the grasp of the statesman. We are in great danger 
of listening to these unwise councilors and of traveling the road 
to failure, the road which every people has traveled that has asked 
its government to do more than maintain law and order and act 
as the impartial judge between man and man. 


Huco R. MEYER. 
Tue University oF CHICAGO. 
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COTTON AND CROP REPORTING 


Within the past few years a very considerable approach to 
accuracy has been made by the various crop-reporting agencies of 
the country. This improvement in methods and in results has 
been due to several circumstances. The output of our agricultural 
products has greatly increased, the speculation in these products 
has become much more active and intense, the position of the 
United States as a factor in the markets of the world has been 
largely raised. These observations apply in a measure to all of 
our crops, but with special force to those usually denominated 
“ speculative.” And, of these speculative crops, none has more 
strongly enlisted popular interest than has cotton. The fact that 
the southern states have succeeded in establishing what amounts 
almost to a cotton monopoly, resulting in a rising price and power- 
ful demand for the local stock of the staple, has had the effect 
of inducing crop statisticians to spare neither time nor money in 
improving their reports; and has, in a precisely similar degree, 
given to these reports an influence over prices. This situation 
has its dangers: It has increased the fear of tampering with the 
reports, and has added to the possibilities of loss that might pos- 
sibly arise from faulty methods. More and more the attention of 
the world has therefore been turned to our government crop- 
report service as that of an impartial agency which might be 
relied upon to hold the balance even between contending sides in 
the speculative market. Yet just at this juncture have come 
alarming revelations concerning the condition of affairs in this 
very service. The temptation to make money has apparently 
proved too strong for some of those engaged in preparing the 
government reports, and another unfortunate page has been writ- 
ten in the history of governmental interference with industry. 
Moreover, attention has been called with increased force to cer- 
tain discrepancies and absurdities in the government reports as 
now published. These, of course, had been under discussion for a 
long time prior to recent developments, but the public generally 
506 
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had been willing to bear with the situation rather than to stir 
up what might turn out to be a disagreeable controversy. The 
minds both of government officers and of the technical world are 
now relatively open, and their attention is powerfully drawn to 
the problems of crop-reporting which for so long have called for 
solution without producing any valuable result. It is with regard 
to cotton that effective interest in the subject has at last been 
aroused. This staple presents precisely the same questions as 
any other product to the mind of the investigator, yet because 
of the conditions of its production and consumption it is peculiarly 
amenable to correct statistical treatment, and furnishes a good 
type after which to pattern reports concerning other articles. 


I 


An understanding of the present divergent figures issued by 
the government with regard to the general subject of cotton can 
be had only by a careful study of the methods employed in the 
collection of the different classes of figures and the character of 
the returns upon which the final statistics are based. 

The figures now regularly issued by the Census Bureau for 
cotton are collected under the terms of two distinct provisions. 
The first of these is the law passed by Congress, placing the 
census upon a permanent basis, approved March 6, 1902, sec. 9 
of which reads in part as follows: 


The director of the census shall annually collect the sta- 
tistics of the cotton production of the country as returned by the ginners, and 
bulletins giving results of the same shall be issued weekly, beginning Septem- 
ber 1 of each year and continued until February 1 following. 


The second provision to which reference has already been 
made is contained in the joint resolution of Congress, approved 
February 9, 1905, reading: 

That the director of the census be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to collect and publish, in connection with the ginners’ report.of cotton 
production provided for in sec. 9 of an act of Congress entitled, “ An Act to 
provide for a permanent Census Office, approved March 6, 1902,” statistics 
of the consumption of cotton, the surplusage held by the manufacturers, and 
the quantity of cotton exported; the statistics to be summarized as of Septem- 
ber 1, each year, so as to show the cotton production and consumption of the 
preceding year. 
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And the director of the census shall make semi-monthly publication of 
the amount of cotton ginned, in lieu of the monthly reports which he now 
makes. 

Inasmuch as the Act of March 6, 1902, had ordered the publi- 
cation of a weekly bulletin on cotton-ginning, it had been 
expected that the Census Office would be in position to publish the 
full number of bulletins ordered by the act throughout the cotton- 
growing season. This, however, proved to be impossible. When 
an effort was made to organize the office for the work, it was 
found that the appropriation in hand did not permit of telegraphic 
transmission of the reports coming from the special agents who 
were appointed to visit the cotton-ginning establishments. The 
reports had to be sent by mail. 

Moreover, it very shortly appeared that the task of compiling 
a complete list, and of setting on foot the elaborate machinery 
necessary to secure accurate results, would be so great as to pre- 
vent the bureau from fully complying with the law, during the 
first year at least. It was therefore determined to publish, during 
the year 1902-3, only three sets of returns, or about one every 
two months, instead of one each week as ordered by the act. 
Note was taken of this fact at the succeeding session of Congress, 
but the House of Representatives not being willing to authorize 
the very greatly enlarged outlay which would be required in order 
fully to carry out the ideas of sec. 9 of the permanent census act, 
the office continued on the same basis as before, although with 
somewhat enlarged facilities and increased appropriation. Greater 
experience and the passage of time enabled it to improve the 
number and quality of the reports. During the year 1903-4 this 
number was raised to six, to eight in 1904-5, and a total of ten 
reports was ordered for the current season 1905-6, or approxi- 
mately one every two weeks. 

In organizing the original system under which the ginning 
figures were to be gathered, the Census Bureau was able to gain 
considerable assistance from the early bulletins issued during the 
continuance of the regular census. In a bulletin dated March 5, 
1901, the census had already given statistics relating to ginneries 
for the cotton-growing states, as follows: 
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It was resolved at the outset that no good results could be 
obtained without regular pay for the agents engaged in collecting 


the figures. Instead of having unpaid or voluntary agents in the 
different countries, it was decided to procure a staff of trained 
and paid men who would send in reliable and trustworthy reports. 
It was found that the work would require about three weeks or 
more or less constant attention on the part of the agents, one 
week to each report, and this necessitated the payment of a sub- 
stantial consideration for the service rendered. A field organiza- 
tion was perfected under which one representative of the Census 
Office was appointed in each county which showed as many as 
ten ginneries. Where practicable, it was sought to charge the 
establishments showing less than ten ginneries to the agents of 
neighboring counties of large cotton production. Report cards 
were furnished to these agents, and they were required by per- 
sonal visit to each ginnery to ascertain the exact number of bales 
turned out by it up to and including the date of the agent’s call. 
In the unorganized counties, letters of instructions, together with 
report cards, were furnished to the ginners themselves, and they 
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were asked to furnish information concerning their establish- 
ments simultaneously with the reports of the agents in the organ- 
ized counties. 

How complete was the organization thus perfected can be seen 
from the following brief review, showing the state of affairs after 
the organization had been perfected : 


Number of counties individually organized............... 648 
Number of counties organized by combination............ 15 
Total number of counties organized.................00.. 663 
Number of ginneries in the organized counties........... 28,074 
Percentage of cotton crop produced in 1901 by the above 
Number of cotton-producing counties left unorganized... . 98 
Number of ginneries in the unorganized counties......... 280 
Bales of cotton produced in 1901 in unorganized counties. . 63,903 
Total remuneration to these agents.................ee0e- $49,754 


Average compensation for the agent per season........... 


It thus appears that all but about six-tenths of one per cent. 
of the crop as ginned in 1901 was unprovided for, this small rem- 
nant being located in outlying districts which produced very little 
cotton. About 29,044 establishments, out of the total of 29,620 
reported in 1901 (of which only 29,254 were supposed to be 
active), were thus to be reported upon, while even from the 
omitted establishments it was expected that returns would be 
gathered for the last report of the season, when opportunity had 
been afforded for all returns to come in by mail. While the aver- 
age compensation of agents was small, it was sufficient to make 
the work an object with the men engaged. In the case of many 
agents occupied with a large number of ginneries the pay ran 
very much higher, amounting in some cases to over $600 per 
season. 

Since organization was fully perfected in the first year, no 
substantial changes have been introduced into the census methods. 
The number of ginneries has been increased to about thirty-three 
thousand now on the list. The number of agents has been raised 
to some 675, and the pay of the agents has been slightly added to. 
_In some ways there has been an elimination of conditions which 
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tended toward inaccuracy. But on the whole, the organization 
has continued along the lines on which it was started. Only one 
serious obstacle has been encountered — the disposition of ginners 
and producers at times to conceal their output, or to form cliques 
designed either to manipulate prices or to report their production 
erroneously with that end in view. In the main, however, it may 
be said that these difficulties have not pre ed serious, and that 
the errors they have introduced into census figures have been of 
a minor character. The census figures have been very thoroughly 
justified by results, as indicated in the commercial movement of 
the crop. 


II 


The methods employed by the Department of Agriculture in 
collecting its statistics have for a good while been known in a 
general way. In a former number of this Journal’ has been given 
an outline sketch of the actual procedure adopted by the depart- 
ment in getting up its statistics for all crops. Details were for a 
long time withheld, but comparatively recently more information 
has been furnished, particularly with reference to. cotton, the 
staple now under special consideration. Owing to dissatisfaction, 
in some quarters, with the work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, a resolution was submitted to the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1904, by Hon. Leonidas F. Livingston, of Georgia, 
in which he put forward the claim that there had been great 
want of confidence in the work of the Bureau of Statistics, and 
suggested that the secretary of agriculture be requested to for- 
ward to the House of Representatives all data, in detail, upon 
which the latest report of the department was based. This reso- 
lution was finally allowed to lie upon the table, but in the hearings 
concerning it, December 17, 1904, much valuable information as 
to statistical method was offered by Statistician Hyde, who was 
then at the head of the Bureau of Statistics. 

Moreover, a year earlier, in January, 1903, the secretary of 
agriculture had sent to Congress a letter in which he dealt with 
the question of amalgamating the crop reports service of the 
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Weather Bureau with the crop reports of the Bureau of Statistics. 
This letter was doubtless prepared from data furnished by the 
Bureau of Statistics. These two sources of information are the 
most complete and authentic that are available for the study of 
the methods of the department. In the letter of the secretary of 
agriculture sent to Congress in January, 1903, the general organi- 
zation is described as follows: 


As already stated, the principal features of the crop-reporting system of 
the Division of Statistics is the correspondence of a large number (upward of 
250,000) of farmers, bankers, merchants, cotton-ginners, agents of transporta- 
tion lines, mill and elevator proprietors, and other persons. The actual 
number of persons thus reporting, however, great though it is, does not 
constitute the strength and value of the system so much as the fact that 
various interests are represented in it, and that the use of different geographi- 
cal units (state, county, township, etc.) affords an additional check. 

The organization includes thirty-eight state statistical agents, receiving 
compensation at the rate of from $300 to $800 per annum. Each of these 
maintains a corps of correspondents entirely independent of those reporting 
directly to the department at Washington, and such correspondence, ranging 
in number from 21 in Delaware to 517 in Michigan, aggregate 9,048. The 
state statistical agent does something more than merely tabulate the reports 
of his correspondents, or the work could be done just as well in Washington. 
He analyzes and co-ordinates them in the light of his own knowledge of 
conditions derived from personal observation and other sources. 

In each agricultural county the Division of Statistics has a correspondent 
who makes the county the geographical unit of his reports. Every such corre- 
spondent has from two to four assistant correspondents, whose duty it is to 
keep him informed as to the agricultural conditions prevailing in their respec- 
tive districts. These county correspondents and sub-correspondents number 
10,792. 

In every township and voting precinct in the United States in which 
farming operations of any kind are carried on, the Division of Statistics has 
a correspondent who makes such township or precinct the basis of his reports. 
These correspondents number 30,232. 

The state statistical agents and their correspondents, together with the 
county and township correspondents, numbering in all 50,072, report eleven 
times in each year. 

For the purpose of rendering his cotton reports more complete and reli- 
able, the statistician also corresponds, during the growing and picking season, 
with 61,170 public and private ginneries, and with 14,577 bankers, merchants, 
and other persons not actual cotton-growers. 
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Similarly, as a check upon the reports on cereal production, he utilizes the 
services of 24,074 millers, elevator men, and other non-farmers. 

Finally, at the end of the growing season, 84,154 farmers and planters 
report on the results of their own individual farming operations during the 
year, and about 22,000 agents of railroad and other transportation lines report 
as to shipments and stocks of cotton. 

Seven special cotton agents, stationed at as many principal southern cotton 
markets and paid a compensation of from $20 to $50 per month each, report 
weekly as to the receipts and shipments of cotton. Every transportation line 
in the South reports the amount of cotton it carries, with the points of origin 
and destination, and southern mills, without a single exception, report their 
purchases of cotton during the year for use in the preparation of the final 
cotton report issued as soon after the close of the cotton year as the necessary 
data can be collected and compiled. 

The number of statistical correspondents of all classes in the cotton states, 
inclusive of railroad and other transportation agents, is 147,261, and the total 
number in all the states and territories in the Union is 256,047, ranging from 
285 in Nevada to 20,004 in Texas. 

The Division of Statistics has also six special field agents, whose duty it 
is to watch carefully the development of each important crop throughout the 
entire period of its growth and to keep in close touch with the best-informed 
opinion in regard to conditions and prospects. 

The reports received from all these various sources are not dealt with in 
mass, but those of each class are separately tabulated, with a view to the 
determination, for the statistician’s future guidance, of their respective approx- 
imations to accuracy. 

The total number of reports handled by the seventy employees of the 
Division of Statistics in Washington has been as high as 2,500,000 in a single 
year. 


Further information of an interesting character was afforded 
in the later statement by Mr. Hyde before the House Committee 
on Agriculture already described. Mr. Hyde then said: 


The department began its crop-reporting system with county correspond- 
ents only about forty years ago, and it has at the present time 259 corre- 
spondents who have been reporting to it for twenty years or longer. In 1887- 
88 state statistical agents were added, each with a well-organized corps of 
correspondents entirely independent of those reporting to Washington. In 
1896 township correspondents were added, and since I became the statistician 
we have had reports from ginners, and have made a special list of bankers 
and merchants, and one of planters, and the reports from all these different 
classes of correspondents are tabulated separately; that is to say, those of 
each class separately for each state, and the results are arranged in parallel 
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columns, and at the last moment, behind locked doors, I open the sealed 
reports of the state statistical agents and those of the special field agents, and 
add their estimates in the proper places. And I know the tendency, where 
there is one, on the part of a state statistical agent to be rather optimistic or 
rather pessimistic, as the case may be, and am governed by my knowledge of 
the men and of the different classes of correspondents in working out the 
official figures. 

The average for each class of correspondents for each separate state is 
compared with the averages for all the other classes for that state in the light 
of their respective approximations to accuracy in other years, but there is no 
choosing between the reports of two or more correspondents for the same 
locality, as some people suppose; indeed, it is only in rare instances that two 
persons report for the same geographical area, one of the chief elements of 
strength in the department’s crop-reporting system being the fact that the 
different classes of correspondents report, as I shall presently show, for 
geographical units of different sizes. 


Just how this organization works in a specific case was also 
indicated by way of illustration in the following colloquy between 
the chairman of the committee and Mr. Hyde on the same 


occasion : 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If it would be proper at this place, suppose that you tell 
the committee now what is your organization in the several states. Take the 
state of Georgia, for example; tell us how you organize the state of Georgia 
to gather these data. 

Mr. Hype: We have as state statistical agent a Democratic ex-governor 
of the state, a man of the very highest character, who was appointed state 
statistical agent by Secretary Morton in 1894, and has been retained through 
the last two administrations by Secretary Wilson—an admirable man in 
every respect, ex-Governor Northen, with whose name I am sure every mem- 
ber of the committee will be familiar. He has a large corps of correspond- 
ents, who report to him at Atlanta, and who are entirely independent of the 
correspondents reporting to Washington. He compiles their reports himself, 
and makes them the basis of his own report to the statistician at Washington, 
in which he deals with the state as a unit. 

Then, in every county in Georgia, as elsewhere, we have a county corre- 
spondent, who has sub-correspondents in the remoter parts of the country, 
who report to him on the conditions and prospects in their respective locali- 
ties. The county correspondent makes the county the geographical unit of 
his report to Washington, and the reports of all such correspondents are 
tabulated separately from all others. 

Then, in every township —I do not think the designation “township” is 
much used in the South, but in every election precinct, rural ward, and militia 
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or magisterial district — we have a correspondent who makes that particular 
minor civil division the geographical basis of his reports, and the reports 
of all such correspondents are tabulated by themselves. 


. . . . . 


Mr. Hype: Now, as to the ginners, while we sometimes ask them as to 
the amount of cotton ginned up to a certain date—as compared with the 
amount ginned up to the corresponding date a year ago—the principal 
service they render us is not in their capacity as ginners, but merely as men 
who are in an exceptionally favorable position for judging as to the condition 
and prospects of the cotton crop. We do not apply to them every month, but 
at the beginning of the season we ask them as to the increase or decrease in 
acreage, and at the end of November as to the average yield of cotton per 
acre. Their reports constitute an instructive and a most valuable body of 
testimony, especially when tabulated, as they are, separately from those of 
other correspondents. Another important class of correspondents well repre- 
sented in Georgia is composed of bankers and merchants, and their reports 
also are tabulated separately. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Separately? 

Mr. Hype: Yes, sir. And then a large number of individual planters are 
invited to report, not as to what is within their own general observation, but 
as to their experience on their own farms and plantations exclusively, and 
their reports also are tabulated separately. 

And then finally we have our traveling agents. 

Mr. Scott: I understand, then Mr. Hyde, that in making up this year’s 
estimate of the cotton crop, you first took the mean of estimates of each one 
of your different classes of reporters, and then you took the mean of all those 
estimates — the mean of that mean — and multiplied that by the acreage? 

Mr. Hype: Not exactly; we ascertained the mean as a matter of informa- 
tion, and in no case did we deviate very much from it; but we always con- 
sidered the relative weight to be attached to the reports of the different 
classes of correspondents. Suppose I take the state of Georgia and give 
you the exact figures of all classes of correspondents and the figures that we 
took. 

Mr. Scott: Very well. 

Mr. Hype: The figures of the county correspondents for the state of 
Georgia show an average of 203 pounds per acre. The township correspond- 
ents also show 203 pounds per acre. The special correspondents, bankers and 
merchants, show 205 pounds. The special field agents report 205 pounds. 
The state statistical agent, ex-Governor Northen, reports 206 pounds. The 
ginners show 212 pounds. The individual planters show 221 pounds. 


The statements thus offered give a very much clearer notion 
of the methods actually employed in the Department of Agricul- 
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ture than had ever before been furnished, but the information was 
still incomplete, since it afforded no knowledge as to the accuracy 
of statistical sources. It will have been noted that much stress 
was placed, in the excerpts already made, upon the returns fur- 
nished by cotton-ginning establishments. It was evidently of 
primary importance that the list of those establishments should be 
accurate, the more so as this was the only source of informa- 
tion as to facts as distinct from opinions. Otherwise the returns 
obtained from the ginners as a whole would evidently be unreli- 
able. In spite of the apparently reassuring statements of the 
department authorities, as just set forth, doubt and suspicion were 
aroused in the minds of many by the fact that, although the cen- 
sus — purporting, as it did, to give a complete return from all 
ginning establishments — gave results as derived from only some 
thirty thousand gins, the Department of Agriculture professed to 
give results from no less than about sixty thousand. This differ- 
ence in the size of the two lists aroused the curiosity of the House 
Ways and Means Committee during the Congressional session in 
the winter of 1903. Proposed legislation on the taxation of cotton 
being then under debate, Director Merriam of the Census and 
Secretary Wilson of the Department of Agriculture agreed to 
have an investigation and comparison of the ginning lists of the 
two statistical offices. It then appeared that, of all the gins found 
on the lists of the Department of Agriculture, numbering more 
than sixty thousand, only fifty or sixty were missing from the 
lists of giius compiled by the Census Office. On the other hand, 
nearly nine thousand gins, included in the lists of the Census 
Office, were not to be found on that of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Such a result had been rendered possible simply by the 
fact of enormous duplications in the list of the Agricultural 
Department. In some instances the books of the department 
showed that a single gin figured under as many as nine different 
names, and was therefore counted, with its output, nine separate 
times. Moreover, the errors of the department appeared to be 
as grave in the matter of omission as in that of duplication. In 
the state of Georgia alone it turned out that the gins omitted 
from the list of the Department of Agriculture were those which 
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produced over 50 per cent. of the output of cotton for the state. 
Although the Bureau of Statistics, later on, endeavored to obscure 
the facts in the case by atempting to show that the census list 
included practically only “ public gins,” while the department 
listed the names of private planters who did their own ginning, 
the facts in the case were too obvious to admit of controversy, 
and the list of the department stood completely discredited. 

If this were to be taken as a fair index of the methods 
employed by the department, it is evident that the confidence that 
should be accorded to its returns would be exceedingly small. 
But such is probably not the case. The ginning list of the depart- 
ment, for reasons not necessary to recapitulate in full, was 
undoubtedly much more defective than any other feature of the 
department’s work. While there is, and probably must necessarily 
be, a great deal of surplusage and duplication in all of its lists, as 
well as many unreliable sources of information, there is no other 
crop-reporting agency in the country, similarly organized, which 
can begin to compare with it in the number of its reporters and 
the elaborateness of its organization. Whether these two factors 
enable the department to secure accuracy in its results is a ques- 
tion which should be judged on the basis of what has actually 
been done rather than of the machinery that has been employed to 
do it. 


III 


It is now time to inquire how far the methods just described 
have succeeded in realizing accuracy with reference to the cotton 
crop, and how far, if at all, a test can be applied to the two sets 
of statistics, in addition to that which is gained by checking one 
against another. The Department of Agriculture publishes three 
sets of figures bearing on the cotton crop—an annual estimate 
of production, published as of December 3 of each year at the 
end of the growing season; an annual estimate of acreage, pub- 
lished early in June; and five condition reports during the growing 
season, designed to show to changes in crop prospects attributable 
to variations in weather and climatic conditions. 

It is natural to turn attention primarily to the actual produc- 
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tion figures, when seeking for a test of the work of the various 
statistical agencies, since this, after all, is the outcome toward 
which efforts are directed. There are, however, certain other 
aspects of the case. But, before turning to these, it will be 
instructive to compare the final results obtained by the census 
and the Department of Agriculture. Moreover, these may profit- 
ably be compared and tested by the commercial returns. Of such 
commercial returns the best figures available are probably those 
of Mr. Henry G. Hester, secretary of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange. Mr. Hester, in the course of thirty-five years’ experi- 
ence, has succeeded in making very perfect arrangements with 
railroad companies whereby they furnish all data concerning the 
commercial movement of the crop. Besides this source of infor- 
mation, he has also a system of securing returns from mills and 
other establishments. His figures are recognized as being prob- 
ably the best in the commercial world, and may therefore be used 
as a valuable check. 

The following tables, lately unofficially compiled in the Census 
Office at Washington, and not hitherto published in permanent 
form, give some answer to the question how far accuracy has 
been realized by the Department of Agriculture, the census, and 
the commercial estimators. 

The following table brings into comparison statistics of the 
volume of the cotton crop grown in 1899 to 1904 inclusive, as 
compiled by the Census Bureau, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and as measured by the commercial movement : 


Growth—Year | | 
13,597,782 12,404,642 
10,784,473 10,61 3.223 10,727,559 
re: 9,757,520 9,849,000 10,680,680 
10,252,102 10,250,000 10,38 3,422 
9,507,786 9,014,544 9,436,416 


* Counting round as half bales. 


+The commercial year does not end till September 1. The quantity in sight at 
the end of June was 12,734,348 bales. 
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The statistics of the United States Department of Agriculture 
are in net weight bales. In order to make the proper comparison 
with the other authorities which show gross weight bales, twenty 
pounds per bale has been added to the department’s statistics to 
cover weight of bagging and ties. Again, as it is understood that 
the statistics of the department do not include the linters obtained 
by the cottonseed oil mills from reginning cotton seed, the amount 
of these linters has been added to the statistics of the department 
for each year. Statistics of these linters were not collected by the 
census for the crops of 1g01 and 1900, and the estimates added are 
175,000 for 1901 and 150,000 for 1900. 

The average bale weight employed by the different authorities 
varies considerably. The statistics of the table already given are 
in bales as reported by the different authorities. For the purpose 
of making a more equitable comparison, these statistics have all 
been reduced to a uniform standard of 500 pounds, and presented 
as follows: 


10,045,615 10,371,665 10,171,556 
9,709,745 9,620,694 10,851,571 
10,248,027 10,250,000 10,591,090 
1899.... 9,459,935 9,103,544 9,511,907 


* Five hundred-pound bales. 
} Average weight of bale not known; five hundred pounds assumed. 


From the foregoing results it would appear as if the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had on most occasions been able to make 
some approximation to the correct returns. The worst slip seems 
to have occurred in 1904, which was the year when the statistician 
was said to have been led to alter his method of estimate, because 
of the very large size of the crop indicated by the method formerly 
pursued. Taking the figures as a whole, however, it would 
scarcely seem as if there were ground for extreme criticism, when 
the difficulties of the estimate are considered. 

The fact remains that the returns of the Department of Agri- 
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culture have been subjected to very severe complaint. Those, 
however, who seek to base a defense of the department upon the 
character of its annual estimates hardly take account of the real 
facts in the situation. As already noted, the department also pub- 
lishes acreage figures early in June, and condition figures five 
times during the year. Complaint has, in the past, chiefly pro- 
ceeded from those who had cotton to sell or cotton to buy, or who 
were engaged in speculation. Active business men are not statis- 
ticians primarily. They are interested in figures so long as they 
relate to actual conditions, and no longer. They have no time to 
spend in delving into history. ~Vhat concerns them is the ques- 
tion how far the figures actuaty furnished from time to time by 
the Department of Agriculture or by any other statistical office, 
actually corresponds to facts and influence prices one way or the 
other. Attention must, therefore, be turned not only to the final 
figures put forth by the department, but also to the acreage 
returns and the condition figures. 

In dealing with the latter, however, difficulty is encountered 
ered in finding any regular test that can be applied to the figures. 
There are several excellent and reliable sources of information 
as to cotton conditions, but inasmuch as they are all of private 
character, it has been customary, in certain quarters, to try to 
discredit them by intimating that they were influenced by the 
desire of influencing the market. The difficulty in the situation is 
apparent. It is possible for an estimator, whether government 
or private, to maintain that his condition figures are always given 
out on the basis of the best judgment, character, and ability that 
can be commanded and later, when facts tend to indicate that 
his previously expressed views must have been erroneous, it is 
perfectly possible, by raising the subsequent condition figures, to 
bring about an average corresponding quite closely with the 
facts as indicated by actual experience. It may be well, however, 
to offer a brief review of the condition figures of the Department 
of Agriculture during the past few years, as compared with a ten- 
year average. This has been done in the following table :* 


Crop Reporter, January, 1905, p. 77. 
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Average 


May 26 74.1 95.1 85.8 
88.0 84.7 84.8 
July 28.2000 91.6 79-7 81.9 82.7 
August 2§....0.ccc 84.1 81.2 64.0 73.2 
September 24....... 75.8 I 58.3 66.8 


One of the things that chiefly strike an observer who glances 
over these figures is the great variations in condition which they 
indicate. These variations might conceivably be due to changes 
in weather conditions. On the other hand, it is equally true that 
such changes in weather conditions make it correspondingly hard 
for the correspondents of the Department of Agriculture to know 
exactly what is occurring around them. Without going further 
into this situation, it may be said that there has probably never 
been a condition report of the Department of Agriculture which 
did not receive more or less criticism, and which was not entitled 
to less or more of just such fault-finding. The real complaint 
of the department’s work is, in fact, to be found in connection 
with its condition figures. Moreover, what is true of these figures 
is true, in a somewhat less degree, of those for acreage. The 
difficulty of estimating acreage planted is in itself great, but the 
subsequent changes due to abandonment of acreage, and other 
factors of like importance, render this class of figures nearly, if 
not quite, as dangerous as the condition statistics. 


IV 


In spite of all efforts to secure a check upon acreage and con- 
dition figures, it thus becomes apparent that the only real safe- 
guard that can be relied upon in keeping such estimates as trust- 
worthy as possible is excellence of organization and information, 
and above all honesty and single-mindedness on the part of the 
men in charge. All of these qualities have been vigorously 
claimed by the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and until lately many persons have been inclined to con- 
cede their possession to the bureau. 
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There have not been wanting, however, persons who have fre- 
quently contended that conditions in the Bureau of Statistics of 
the department were not all that could be wished. Irregularities 
in the bureau were detected some years ago by the Civil Service 
Commission, and from time to time positive and specific charges 
have been made. These charges covered two points: first, that 
information was given out in advance by officials of the bureau to 
speculators upon the exchanges; and, second, that the reports of 
the bureau were manipulated in the interest of these speculators. 
It is obvious that, while the first charge would not necessarily 
imply defectiveness in the reports themselves— although, of 
course, evidencing most serious dishonesty on the part of those 
guilty of the practices alleged —the second charge would imply 
a disastrous reflection upon the accuracy of the statistics. On 
the other hand, it should be borne in mind that in order to give 
such statistics any influence upon the market, they must in a 
general way show a correspondence with known facts. Were 
this not the case, they would speedily be discredited by the com- 
mercial world, and would entirely lose the power of influencing 
prices. This also is a point that should be remembered when it 
is sought to defend the work of the department because of the 
approximate accuracy of its annual production figures. 

Such charges have heretofore been uniformly rebutted by the 
Department of Agriculture, usually with indignation and con- 
tempt. Sometimes private persons, writing to the department 
for the purpose of laying before it either evidence or complaints, 
or both, have been openly sneered at or discourteously answered 
by those in charge of the Bureau of Statistics. Secretary Wilson 
himself, accepting the opinions of his trusted subordinates, has 
adopted too positive a tone. His utterance in the well-known 
letter to Senator W. B. Allison, published in March, 1go2, is 
representative. In that letter he said: 

The position of the department is absolutely unassailable, since with 
regard to the more important crops no approach to a definite estimate can 
possibly be made until within one or two hours of the time fixed for its 
publication. 


Other utterances have been equally positive, indicating that 
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the secretary entirely declined to accept the notion that the corrupt 
furnishing of information was possible, while he apparently had 
no idea of the danger that the estimates, when actually given out, 
might be manipulated for the purpose of attaining a definite 
object. 

A rude shock to the self-satisfaction and hostility to criticism 
thus displayed by the department and its head was administered 
early in June of 1905, when the Southern Cotton Growers’ 
Association, through its secretary, laid before Secretary Wilson 
what appeared to be positive evidence of the existence of both of 
the evils already referred to—the early conveyance of statistical 
information to private individuals, and the manipulation of fig- 
ures in the interest of particular persons or groups of persons. 
An investigation carried on during June and the early days of 
July revealed facts that were apparently sufficient to warrant 
Secretary Wilson in retiring at least one employee of the Bureau 
of Statistics. This was the associate statistician, Mr. E. S. 
Holmes, Jr., who was accordingly compelled to withdraw from 
the bureau. 

The retirement of Mr. Holmes, and the general conditions 
revealed in the course of the inquiry, led Secretary Wilson to 
make what he considered an important change in the method of 
crop-reporting pursued by the Bureau of Statistics. As this 
report order introduces some changes into the method of crop- 
reporting already described, and is the central feature about which 
current discussion of the government statistical situation revolves, 
it is thought best to reproduce the order in full, as given out in 
typewritten form by the department : 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Wasuincton, D. C., July 8, 1905: 
ORDERS GOVERNING THE PREPARATION OF MONTHLY CROP REPORTS OF THE BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 

It is hereby ordered that the following methods be used hereafter in the 
Bureau of Statistics of this department in the handling, compilation, and 
preparation of monthly crop reports: 
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1. The following classes of correspondents send their reports to the 
Bureau of Statistics for tabulation: 

County correspondents. 

Township correspondents. 

Individual farmers. 

Cotton-ginners. 

Special cotton correspondents. 

The schedules sent in by the above-named correspondents are tabulated 
in the Division of Domestic Crop Reports. 

In order to prevent the possibility of collusion among any of the clerks 
engaged in this tabulation, or of any individual clerk drawing deductions from 
the results shown for any state or states tabulated by him (which they, or 
he, might be tempted to disclose improperly), the following method must be 
employed in dealing with states of relatively large production: 

a) After the schedules have been tabulated on the sheets for the respective 
states, the figures thereon shall be added for each crop represented, so as to 
show a total for only a portion of the state, omitting a group of counties at 
the bottom of the sheet; as rapidly as such partial totals are made, the sheets 
must be handed to the chief of the division. 

b) The chief of the division will then number the tabulation sheets at the 
top (where the names of the states to which they relate are written) and at 
the foot (where there is nothing to indicate the states to which they relate), 
using the same number at both the top and the foot of each sheet. He will 
place these numbers on a separate sheet kept on his desk — without making 
any memorandum to show the states to which they pertain, but for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the use of the same number on sheets relating to different 
states. 

c) The chief of the division will then personally cut the tabulation sheets 
in two parts, so that the partial total will be at the top of the lower part, 
and so that no names of counties will appear thereon. 

d) He will immediately deliver the upper part, upon which the name of 
the state is written, to the statistician. 

e) The chief of the division will then issue the lower parts of the tabula- 
tion sheets to clerks, in other rooms from those in which they were tabulated 
and partially added, who will make the final additions and compute the aver- 
ages thereon. As rapidly as they are completed by the clerks, the chief of 
the division will deliver them to the statistician, who will be able to assign the 
figures to their proper states by means of the numbers placed on the top and 
on the bottom of the sheets before they were cut in two. 

f) The tabulation of county and township correspondents’ schedules relat- 
ing to cotton in Texas and Georgia shall be delivered by the chief «f the 
division, as soon as completed, to the secretary or assistant secretary of 
agriculture (instead of to the statistician), who will keep said sheets in a 
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locked receptacle until the morning of the day on which the cotton report is 
issued, when they will be delivered to the statistician by the secretary or 
assistant secretary. 

2. The reports of state statistical agents are handled only by the statis- 
tician and his associate. ; 

In order to prevent access to such of these reports as relate to speculative 
crops by any person connected with the Bureau of Statistics, prior to the day 
on which the bureau’s report to which they relate is issued, or the possibility 
of premature information being derived from them, they will be addressed to 
the secretary of agriculture, the address to be written with red ink, and the 
letter “A” to be plainly marked on the ends of the envelopes in which they 
are transmitted. The letters thus addressed will be delivered by the postal 
authorities to the secretary of agriculture, or assistant secretary, in sealed mail 
pouches. These pouches will be opened only by the secretary of agriculture, 
or assistant secretary, who will place their contents in a safe, with seals 
unbroken, where they will remain, sealed, until the time arrives for their use in 
preparing the crop estimates. 

a) In regard to cotton: These reports of the state statistical agents shall 
not be removed from the safe and their seals broken until the morning of the 
day on which the report on cotton is issued, when they will be delivered to the 
statistician by the secretary or assistant secretary. 

b) In regard to other crops (reports upon several of which are made each 
month by the state statistical agents): Agents shall be instructed to inclose 
their reports relating to what are known as “speculative crops” (such as 
wheat, corn, or oats) in separate envelopes from their reports on other (non- 
speculative) crops, plainly marking the first envelopes “A” and the others “ B.” 

The envelopes marked “A” (containing reports on speculative crops) 
shall be placed, with their seals unbroken, in a safe, and there remain until the 
morning of the day on which the report of the bureau is issued, when they 
will be delivered by the secretary, or assistant secretary, to the statistician. 
The envelopes marked “B” (containing reports on non-speculative crops), 
which will be addressed to the Bureau of Statistics, can be opened when 
received, and the data they contain used by the statistician in computing 
estimates regarding the crops to which they relate, in advance of the day on 
which the bureau’s report is issued. 

c) The combination for opening the safe in which the above documents 
are kept shall be known only to the secretary and assistant secretary of 
agriculture. 

3. Reports of special field agents must be made and handled in the same 
manner as those of state statistical agents. 

4. On the day on which the report of the bureau is issued, the statisti- 
cian’s room, in which he establishes his final figures, must be kept locked, and 
no one not engaged in assisting him permitted to enter; also, those in the 
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room must remain there until the report is issued, unless permitted to leave, 
temporarily, by the secretary of agriculture. 

a) No one shall be allowed in said room on the day on which the report 
of the bureau is issued, except the statistician, his associate, his stenographer, 
and the secretary or assistant secretary of agriculture, withom permission of 
the secretary of agriculture. 

b) The final computations of the United States, relating to cotton and 
speculative crops, based on the figures determined by the statistician for the 
different states, shall be made by clerks locked in the room adjoining and 
opening into the statistician’s room, who shall not be permitted to leave said 
room until the issuance of the bureau’s report, without permission of the 
secretary of agriculture. 

c) The final computations for the United States, relating to non-specula- 
tive crops, may be made by clerks under the direction of the chief of the 
Division of Domestic Crop Reports. 

5. The telegraphic reports of state statistical agents and of special field 
agents, regarding cotton and other speculative crops, must be addressed to 
the secretary of agriculture; those relating to non-speculative crops should be 
addressed to “ Hyde.” 

a) Telegraphic reports addressed to the secretary of agriculture shall be 
placed in the safe unopened, and there remain until the morning of the day 
on which the bureau’s report is issued, when they will be delivered to the 
statistician. 

b) Telegraphic reports addressed to “ Hyde” may be used as received by 
the statistician prior to the date of the issuance of the report. 

6. Care of records. The tabulation sheets, and the sheets containing the 
preliminary and final computations of the statistician and his associate, relat- 
ing to each monthly crop report, together with all letters and reports from 
state statistical agents, special field agents, or anyone else, relating thereto, 
shall be filed in a library case, used exclusively for that special purpose, and 
kept locked therein, except when needed for use by the statistician or his 
associate. 

a) These records shall be so kept in the library case that all tabulation 
sheets, reports, letters, and computation sheets, relating to any month, shall 
be together, and shall be wholly separated from those relating to any other 
month. 

b) The records shall not be accessible to any person other than the statis- 
tician and his associate without an order from the secretary or assistant 
secretary; except that tabulation sheets for a preceding year may be used by 
the chief of the Division of Domestic Crop Reports for the purpose of copy- 
ing the column headings and county weights, when preparing blank tabulation 
sheets for future use. 

7. All telephones in the Bureau of Statistics must be disconnected before 
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9 A.M. of the day on which the bureau’s report is issued, and so remain until 
after its issuance. 

From this order it will be seen that the methods of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics will be reorganized along certain lines; notably that the general special 
field agents and the state agents will report on speculative crops directly to the 
secretary or acting secretary of agriculture, and these reports will remain 
sealed in the custody of those officers until the day the official report is to be 
made, when the agents’ reports will be opened and the official report com- 
piled under the precautions stated in the order. There will never be, at any 
time, in the possession of the Bureau of Statistics, or of any one office of 
the department, except while the compilation of the official report is being 
made, complete information from the correspondents of all the cotton states. 
Texas and Georgia, two of the largest cotton-producing states, will be sepa- 
rated from the group of reports from townships and counties. Hereafter there 
will be three general special field agents instead of one assigned to the work 
of collecting statistics for the cotton-crop reports. These agents will have no 
communication with each other and will report on different groups of states. 

There will be no more opportunity for advance information on reports of 
speculative crops. 


It will be seen that the order issued by Secretary Wilson, as 
just set forth, has in no respect introduced a change into the 
essential methods pursued by the bureau in preparing either its 


cotton or other crop estimates. Whether the order in any respect 
improved the conditions prevailing in the department as to pri- 
vacy in the handling of the figures can be finally seen only from 
experience not yet at hand. 

Secretary Wilson, however, has not been content to stop with 
the innovation already described. Not long after the close of the 
investigation which led to the retirement of Mr. Holmes, the 
demands of various industrial interests led Chief Statistician 
Hyde to hand in his own resignation, thus leaving the Bureau of 
Statistics without a chief. Secretary Wilson determined not 
to appoint a successor to Mr. Hyde for the present, but in place 
of such action he assigned Assistant Secretary Hays, of the 
Department of Agriculture, to duty as general supervisor of the 
preparation of crop reports. At the same time, a so-called “crop 
estimating board,” consisting of four members of the Bureau of 
Statistics, was given charge of the actual work of preparing crop 
estimates, subject, of course, to Mr. Hay’s supervision. 
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About the first thing done by this board was to issue a state- 
ment which tended still further to discredit the Bureau of 
Statistics. This discredit did not arise from any irregularities 
on the part of the board, but from information which circum- 
stances obliged them to give to the public. The dismissal of Mr. 
Holmes and the resignation of Mr. Hyde had thrown increased 
doubt upon the June acreage estimate issued by the bureau under 
the supervision of Messrs. Hyde and Holmes. A strong demand 
for a recompilation of statistics as to 1905 acreage was immedi- 
ately set on foot by cotton-growers, and led to a general review of 
the data already at hand in the bureau, it being felt by officials 
that no particular advantage would accrue from the expensive 
process of recompiling field data for 1905 acreages. As a result 
of this investigation, the crop-estimating board issued the follow- 
ing statement, by which the official estimate of acreage for June 
was made to show a decline of 14.9 per cent. as compared with 
the year previous, instead of 11.4 per cent.—the estimate which 
had been given out under the old régime: 


The crop-estimating board of the Department of Agriculture has con- 
sidered the report issued by the Bureau of Statistics on June 2, relative to the 
acreage planted in cotton in the southern states in 1905, as compared with that 
planted in 1904, and has concluded: 

1. That a new estimate should be made on acreage planted, and that the 
figures in Mr. Hyde’s hands when making his statement should be used as the 
basis. 

2. That Mr. Hyde, with Mr. Holmes at his elbow prompting him, made 
the estimate lower than the facts at his hand from the reports from the seven 
classes of reporters employed by the bureau warranted. 

3. The board finds, upon careful consideration of the reports of all classes 
of correspondents and agents, that the acreage planted in cotton this’ year, 
including the entire season, should have been estimated at 85.1 per cent. of 
that planted last year, equivalent to a reduction in planted acreage, as com- 
pared with last year, of 14.9 per cent. (instead of 11.4 per cent.), or 4,731,000 
acres —the estimate of the total acreage planted this year being 26,999,000 
acres. 

The estimated percentage of the decrease in each of the cotton-growing 
states is as follows: Virginia, 18; North Carolina, 16; South Carolina, 14; 
Georgia, 14; Florida, 12; Alabama, 11; Mississippi, 16; Louisiana, 17; 
Texas, 16; Arkansas, 19; Tennessee, 13; Missouri, 15; Oklahoma, 15; 
Indian Territory, 11. 
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The averages were made for each state by each of the four members of 
the board, and the comparatively small disagreements were harmonized almost 
wholly by averaging, and the above results are fully agreed to by each and 
every member of the board. : 
Respectfully submitted, 
Victor H. OLmsTEAD, 

STEPHEN D. FEsSENDEN, 

Grorce K. Homes, 

W. W. Longe, 

Crop Estimating Board. 
The above findings and report made under my supervision have my entire 

approval. 


W. M. Hays, 
Assistant Secretary in charge Bureau of Statistics. 
Approved, 
James WItson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


This statement had the discrediting influence already referred 
to in two distinct ways: it conceded the erroneous character of 
work which had already been loudly proclaimed to be correct, and 
at the same time the second count in the finding reflected seriously 
upon the situation in the bureau. Moreover, the finding was 
not in accord with that of any other statistical agency. The cot- 
ton report of the New York Journal of Commerce and Commer- 
cial Builetin had already stated the decline in acreage as 12.3 per 
cent., or even less, on June 1, as compared with former years. 
Cotton-growers had claimed a decrease of fully 18 per cent. 
The return, therefore, made by the crop-estimating board was not 
able to enlist in its support any distinct section of opinion. 

With the prestige of the Bureau of Statistics thus seriously 
diminished, the Department of Agriculture shortly was attacked 
at other points. Bad conditions developing in one or more new 
bureaus, the reflected light of the scandals there uncovered, did 


much to lend an even uglier appearance to the statistical situation - 


than it should naturally have had. The condition of affairs thus 
produced has continued to the present time, and the net result 
has been to throw the statistics of the department into a condition 
of deeper discredit than they had occupied for a good while past. 
The safeguard referred to at the beginning of this section, there- 
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fore, as the only one possible, where acreage and condition figures 
are involved, has proved itself wholly wanting in the statistical 
service of the Department of Agriculture. While it is undoubt- 
edly true that honest men are in charge of that service, the 
problem of fully restoring public confidence will be slow in its 
outworking, and the question becomes very practical: What can 
the department do to rehabilitate its crop service and once more 
re-establish itself upon a proper basis in the public mind? 


Vv 


The question, What should be done in reorganizing the cotton 
statistics of the government? should be treated, it would seem, 
as a part of the larger question: What should be done in putting 
the general agricultural statistics of the country on a proper basis? 
This is a statement which seems almost self-evident to the impar- 
tial man; yet it is one which is sharply contested by persons who 
think that they have interests leading in other directions. For 
example, the Southern Cotton Growers’ Association, since the 
disturbances in the Department of Agriculture, has come forward 
with the following suggestions : 

1. The establishment within the Department of Agriculture of a bureau 
to be known as the “Cotton Bureau,” charged specially and solely with the 
duty of reporting upon the cotton crop and all matters concerning that staple. 

2. The appointment as the head of that bureau, at an adequate salary, of 
a man whose reputation and antecedents shall be beyond reproach, and whose 
familiarity with cotton cultivation shall be an additional guarantee of his 


fitness. 
3. An organization of the bureau so established upon thoroughly scientific 


lines as will insure no possible bias in favor of either buyer or seller or pro- 
ducer or manufacturer. 

4. The passage of a law that will be more specific in its scope, and under 
which government employees can be prosecuted for giving away or selling 
valuable information, as has been done in the Statistical Bureau. 


While most of the points thus made by the Cotton Growers’ 
Association are of a character to which no one would take the 
slightest exception, it is evident that the central feature —the 
creation of a cotton bureau—is one which is entirely out of 
harmony with the general proposition already laid down. There 
are several reasons why the government ought under no circum- 
stances to allow itself to be brought into special relations with a 
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particular industrial interest. No good reason appears for the 
creation of a special bureau to deal with cotton in preference to 
one specially charged with the oversight of any other important, 
or at all events any speculative, crop. The government has 
always found such special mechanisms undesirable. The creation 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor has been quite gen- 
erally regretted, and the same is true in other cases. Moreover, 
such a proposition has no real relation to the actual problem. 
What is wanted is not a new bureau, but a better one. The 
question is not that of particular attention to some specific indus- 
try, nor will it suffice merely to put in charge of the work a man 
‘whose reputation and antecedents shall be beyond reproach,” 
or even one possessing “ familiarity with cotton cultivation.” 
The real problem may be stated under three distinct heads as: 

1. How best to collect the data upon which judgment is to be 
based. 

2. How most accurately to compile these data. 

3. How to publish the results in such a way as to produce 
least influence upon market prices. 

Behind these, of course, is the general question whether such 
statistics are wanted at all. There is a very substantial body of 
opinion which holds that they are not, and there are reasons for 
believing that, in many ways, the entire abolition of the whole 
service would be desirable. Some attention may first be paid to 
this aspect of the matter, and then the question of improving the 
statistics themselves, if they be retained, along the lines already 
mentioned, may be considered. 

The argument for abolishing such crop reports rests upon the 
fundamental assumption that the government service cannot 
afford to concern itself with anything but facts. If the crop 
reports are of any value, it is in changing prices on the market, 
or in keeping such prices from altering, as they would were no 
such reports issued. When the government takes any action 
calculated to affect prices, it necessarily prevents some section of 
the community from earning a profit that would otherwise have 
been earned, and aids some other section to secure or retain 
wealth that would otherwise probably have gone to others. It 
may be that the change in the distribution of property produced 
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leads to a more equitable condition of affairs than would have 
otherwise existed. On the other hand, this might not be the case. 
It will depend upon the accuracy of the statistics whether greater 
or less equity is realized. The issue here is evidently between 
those who believe that governments should not interfere in the 
distribution of wealth, and those who believe that they should. 
This is a broad question, which it would be inappropriate to argue 
at this point. Certain it is that those who do not believe in gov- 
ernment interference in industry cannot justify the retention of 
the crop-report service. On the other hand, it will be admitted 
that, should the government intervene to do what it can in alter- 
ing prices along equitable lines, and so secure a fairer distribution 
of wealth, the only question concerning the retention of the crop- 
report service would be whether the service could be made 
accurate and efficient in attaining the ends it was designed to 
serve. 

It is maintained that, were no such report to be issued, the 
work of preparing crop estimates would fall into unworthy hands. 
It is said that it would be taken over by brokers and others whose 
superior knowledge would enable them to pay handsomely for 
information which might be very valuable, while the producing 
masses of the country would have no such resource to fall back 
upon, and would be at the mercy of dealers. Prices, it is argued, 
would be manipulated in such a way as to be unfavorable to the 
producer. There would seem to be relatively little support for 
this view; but, without arguing the general question as to the 
theory upon which the government crop report rests, we may 
turn to a brief review of the methods by which it may be rendered 
more effective. 

As already seen, the problem naturally falls into the three 
parts referred to above. There are now two chief methods that 
are pursued by those who have to do with crop-reporting systems 
in this country. One is the method of securing enlightened and 
well-informed individual judgment. A man who has steadily 
devoted himself to the study of agricultural statistics or the statis- 
tics of some special crop, establishes a system by which he keeps 
in touch with many well-informed men of all classes in the pro- 
ducing sections. Without having any elaborate list of corre- 
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spondents or any complicated scheme of tabulation, the crop ' 
estimator of the kind referred to makes up his mind, by the use 
of indications known to him, and finally publishes an estirnate as 
to the condition of a given crop. This method is, as has been 
said, very widely employed at the present day, and in many 
instances works well, giving good results and anticipating the 
future with a reasonable degree of accuracy. But in this case all 
evidently depends upon the estimator. If he is not above suspi- 
cion, his estimates will not be so. If he has been misled the 
effect will be reflected in his work. In short, this method is out 
of the question for government service, because the crop statisti- 
‘ cian would invariably be open to suspicion, however undeserved 
it might be. 

The other method of collecting crop statistics is substantially 
that adopted by the Department of Agriculture at the present 
time. It is that of obtaining returns from a great number of 
correspondents, whose answers are then tabulated and the results 
published as the average judgment of a large corps of corre- 
spondents. The defects of the system are found in the belief that 
the average judgment of many men is necessarily correct — 
which is far from being the case —and in the possibility that the 
corps of correspondents may be allowed to become biased, through 
the selection of too many men belonging to interested classes. 
It may be also that improper or inadequate methods of weight- 
ing or averaging will be adopted, whereby insufficient account 
will be taken of important factors in the situation. What has 
been said covers the first two elements of the problem as analyzed 
above. There is perhaps little to be said by way of complaint of 
the corps of correspondents on the lists of the Department of 
Agriculture. Some might think that this corps consists rather too 
largely of farmers and producers, or is defective, as in the case 
of the cotton-ginnery list. Again, it might be thought that the 
methods of computation employed are unsatisfactory. This is in 
part true. Inspection of the actual process of tabulation has 
led the writer to believe that there is perhaps no serious com- 
plaint to be made of the methods of tabulation and computation 
until the latest of the operations are reached. But, in these latest 
operations there seems to be too great tendency to drift away 
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from the actual arithmetical facts in the case, and to exercise the 
“judgment” of which ex-Statistician Hyde has on various occa- 
sions made mention. In other words, there would seem to have 
been, at least until lately, too great a tendency to use the elaborate 
force of the Department of Agriculture simply as a blind, giving 
the real weight in making the crop estimates to the reports of 
special agents and state agents, and giving no fixed or definite 
weight to the returns of county correspondents. Just at this 
point enters the element of danger of which we have spoken when 
referring to the method of crop-reporting in which reliance is 
entirely placed upon individual judgment. The main trouble 
with the present system, in short, appears to be that it has been 
allowed to approximate to a system exactly its theoretical opposite, 
its elaborate tabulation and correspondence features being alto- 
gether too largely a merely formal procedure. 

It should be evident, from what has been said, that the first 
element in restoring confidence in the government’s cotton and 
other statistics should be the establishment of a definite, invari- 
able, statistical process in which a certain specified weight is 
given to each and every source of crop information, and in which 
no “jidgment” whatever is used in discrediting any of these 
sources, so long as they remain upon the books of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as among the corps of correspondents. 

The third feature of the problem remains. Granting that the 
data upon to which to base reports has been collected and com- 
piled with unfailing care and absolute accuracy, granting that 
the final figures are as close to the truth as human insight can 
make them, it would still remain true that the government should 
aim to make known the results of its work in such a way as to be 
least disturbing to existing conditions. That there should be, at 
all events, no unnecessary fluctuations in price, and that transi- 
tions from one price level to another should be as easy and natural 
as possible, should evidently be the object aimed at. Under pres- 
ent conditions, this is hardly the case. The publication of the bare 
returns each month does not afford a sufficient amount of infor- 
mation to the public. It should know the nature.of the data that 
are coming in. Should these data be given out from time to time, 
the reports being perhaps arranged in classes in such a way as to 
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bring them out at intervals; or if, when the final report is made 
known, the returns from the different classes of correspondents 
should also be made known, the possibilities are that prices would 
be very much less disturbed than they are under a régime where 
the government comes out with a flat announcement of percent- 
age results on a specified day each month. The lines of improve- 
ment, therefore, are two in number. The first is the adoption 
of definite, known, unchangeable, and rigid methods of computa- 
tion. The second is a system of publicity which will make known, 
as rapidly as practicable, as much of the data upon which the 
report service is based as the conditions of the work will possibly 
permit. There can be little doubt that the realization of both of 
these objects is necessary to the attainment of any substantial 
improvement in the public estimation of our system of crop- 
reporting.® 
H. Parker WILLIs. 


WASHINGTON. 


3One other feature of the present situation should certainly be changed. 
Something should be done to obviate the absurdities of an organization whereby 
the Weather Bureau may, as during the month of June, 1905, report constantly 
favorable conditions for the cotton crop, while at the end of the month the 
Bureau of Statistics may, as it did, report a distinct retrograde movement in con- 
dition. The natural way to secure harmony would be to amalgamate the two 
services under one head, but, if that be not possible, some system of consultation 
and ‘mutual co-operation should be arrived at whereby discrepancies in the drift 
of the reports will be avoided. 

It seems clear also that something should be done to improve the reports on 
acreage. About the only rational step that could be taken would be to intrust the 
preparation of the acreage figures to the census, instructing the latter bureau, 
through its ginning agents, to make an actual canvass of acreage, after planting 
has been completed each year. This will then take the place of the unreliable 
acreage figures which the department has now for a number of years published. 
It would leave in the hands of the department nothing except the condition reports 
and the advance estimate of annual production. The wisdom of retaining these 
may be questioned on the general grounds that have already been set forth. 
There can, however, be no doubt that the control of the other figures ‘in the 
present system should be altered as indicated, and that the Bureau of Statistics 
is not competent to handle acreage figures in the most satisfactory way. No 
other office is in condition to take charge of condition figures or preliminary 
production estir ates, so that, if these are actually to be maintained, the Bureau 
of Statistics is doubtless the organization which, accepting present theories, should 


control them. 
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THE CHICAGO TEAMSTERS’ STRIKE—A STUDY IN 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


As a conspiracy against the industrial peace of the community, 
consummated by evil-minded labor leaders, the Chicago teamsters’ 
strike would have comparatively little social significance, and the 
painful experiences of the few months past might be allowed to 
sink out of public consciousness without comment. As such the 
event has, in fact, been very generally characterized. The strike 
is declared to have been a conspiracy of wreckers for which trade 
union membership ought not to be held accountable. “ Outside 
the compact body of officials,” one is assured, “it has been rare to 
find any one who had any sympathy with it.” The character 
assumed by these men as labor leaders is felt to be factitious and 
accidental; they have put on sheep’s clothing, and worn it in the 
trade-union fold. Unionism is undefiled. 

Unfortunately all the evidence is unmistakably to the contrary. 
One need not assume that any but those union officials high in 
authority, and certain boon companions, knew the precise terms 
and details of this particular wrecking venture, but to presume 
ignorance of the general venality, which had for years character- 
ized the operations of these men, is gratuitously naive. Trade- 
union membership and organization in Chicago espoused this 
conspiracy with that same degree of unanimity and wholehearted- 
ness with which it has taken up similar enterprises in the past. 
On this point the evidence is conclusive, and the ignoring of it is 
a striking instance of the disposition, so common at the ‘present 
time, to extenuate the worst features of unionism. The team- 
sters’ strike cannot be dismissed as a conspiracy of wreckers. The 
labor leaders were unquestionably and avowedly conspiring and 
single-minded in their motive to levy blackmail, but they were 
known to be such not only to their fellows in the organization, 
but to the whole community, in which their characters had been 
notoriously established for years. If their fellows were not per- 
fectly well-informed, they were the only people in Chicago who 
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were ignorant in the matter. It is, therefore, not as a conspiracy 
of blackmailers, but as a modern instance of the working of 
democracy in the industrial field, that the @hicago teamsters’ 
strike takes on ominous aspects. 

In all that they did these conspiring leaders had the united 
power of unionism at their disposal. From day to day joint coun- 
cils, executive boards, committees elected at regular sessions, 
meetings of delegates and officers, and mass meetings of members 
have acted upon every important question of policy, and have 
issued their mandates, which have been followed out literally. 
Committees appointed to negotiate have brought their terms be- 
fore their fellows in special sessions, commonly to be repudiated. 
Referendums have been taken repeatedly; leaders have been 
deposed and reinstated at will; committees appointed and dis- 
charged, commended or reprimanded, according as their work 
proved acceptable or reprehensible to their fellows. At all times 
the power to act, to sanction or repudiate, has been freely exer- 
cised by trade-union membership. Indeed, from its very incep- 
tion, the strike has had the sanction not only of the membership 
of that organization directly involved, but of organized labor 
throughout the community.’ In striking, the teamsters were act- 
ing at least pro forma, upon an appeal which came to them from 
the Chicago Federation of Labor; that is to say, from that organi- 
zation which, more than any other, officially represents organized 
labor in Chicago. The conduct of the strike was immediately 
intrusted to a committee of fifteen members, five representing 
the teamsters, five the Chicago Federation of Labor, and five the 
United Garment Workers.? Evidence on this point cumulated as 
the wrecking enterprise developed, and the trail of the serpent 
was uncovered and shown to be over all. The teamsters, by 
chance had an excellent opportunity of smiting the black monster, 


1 One may add also the sanction of that association which represents labor 
organizations throughout the country, the American Federation of Labor. 


* During the progress of the strike a special strike committee of thirty-five 
members was appointed, including five delegates from each of the following organi- 
zations: the Building Material Trades Council, the Carpenters’ Union, the 
Machinists’ Union, the Associated Building Trades, the Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
the Garment Workers’ Union, and the Federation of Labor. 
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of repudiating the conspiracy and the wreckers. This opportunity 
came in the occurrence of local elections of delegates to attend 
the national convention of the Brotherhood of Teamsters in Phil- 
adelphia. The most powerful teamsters’ local in Chicago chose 
electors pledged to vote for the re-election of the arch wrecker.*® 
It is difficult to conceive how organized labor, as a body, could 
have set its seal of approval more unequivocably upon this record 
of blackmail and riot and venality. During its whole progress, 
and even after its most unholy disclosures, the enterprise has had 
the continuous and, except for intestinal dissensions, which have 
disrupted its organizations upon entirely selfish issues, the 
unanimous sanction of Chicago unionism. 

It is the extreme democracy of unionism in Chicago which 
lends significance to this particular wrecking project. The events 
are the workings of industrial democracy, firmly and completely 
established in the community, more or less involving all local 
trade organizations. The strike is the supreme achievement of 
that democracy in one great trade, and it must be conceded that 
democracy has here uncovered an extremely menacing character, 
displaying venality and incompetency enthroned, blatant, and 
powerful to inflict injury. 

Sir Henry Maine, writing upon popular government, in a 
passage wonderful for its evidence of intuitive judgment, observes 
that “ popular government, especially as it approaches the demo- 
cratic form, will tax to the utmost all the political sagacity and 
statesmanship of the world to keep it from misfortune.” If this 
is true in the political field — and who can doubt the evidence here, 
which is found in the widespread misfortunes into which democ- 
racy has, in fact, fallen on every hand for the want of this 
sagacity and statesmanship — if true of our political organization, 
it is even truer of industrial democracy or trade unionism that it 
is today taxing to the utmost the qualities of union leadership and 


* Since writing the above the national election has taken place in Philadelphia, 
and Mr. Shea has been re-elected. On this occasion President Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor vindicated Shea’s personal character and his con- 
duct of the strike. The charges against Shea were not denied, but rather made the 
occasion of boasting. 
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integrity. Certainly it is a matter of grave import to the work- 
ingman that those qualities should be found wanting throughout 
whole ranges of the industrial field. Where they are wanting, 
unionism must disintegrate and miscarry — not, however, without 
working great injury in the community. In the industrial field, 
democracy has encountered great adversity and frequent failure, 
because there conditions of successful operation are far more 
exacting, and the demand for leadership and integrity more insis- 
tent than in the political field. Those misfortunes, which Maine 
regards as essentially imminent in all democracy, appear, in fact, 
during the last few years to have fallen heavily upon unionism. 
There is a striking parallelism, too, in the state of public opinion 
as regards unionism today, and that which Maine discovered to 
exist regarding democracy in general. Maine wrote: 

Democracy is commonly described as having an inherent superiority over 
every form of government. It is supposed to advance with an irresistible and 
preordained movement. It is thought to be full of the promise of blessings 


to mankind; yet if it fails to bring with it these blessings, or even proves to be 
prolific of the heaviest calamities, it is not held to deserve condemnation. 


This is exactly true of that great movement in the modern 
industrial world that is summed up in the phrase “ industrial de- 
mocracy” or trade unionism. An almost hypnotic state of mind in 
the community today enables it completely to disregard, or to 
misinterpret or extenuate the damaging record which trade union- 
ism has been making for itself during the last few years. On the 
other hand, the whole progress of the working classes is quite 
unwarrantedly conceived, by those who are under this hypnotic 
spell, to be an achievement of this same democracy, an achieve- 
ment conceived to be won at great pains, under an oppressive 
system of capitalism. And yet to one who surveys the facts of 
our industrial progress, free of hypnotic bias, this hardly won 
progress of the wage-earner, is largely an achievement of that 
capitalistic system itself which is the subject of such bitter 
arraignment, and the achievements of industrial democracy are, at 
least for whole great groups of American workingmen, exceed- 
ingly doubtful, uncertain, and insecure—obtained often at tre- 
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mendous cost. It is as a modern instance of that democracy 
that the Chicago teamsters’ strike is especially deserving of 
consideration. 


On the evening of April 6, some 200 teamsters in the employ 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. were ordered to stop work, and the 
strike was on. A joint committee of the teamsters’ union and 
the Chicago Federation of Labor had waited upon a representa- 
tive of the firm, Mr. R. J. Thorne, in the afternoon, and demanded 
reinstatement of 19 garment workers who had walked out in No- 
vember, 1904. The places of these men had been filled long since, 
and reinstatement was refused. Mr. Thorne would not admit 
that there was a strike in his establishment. He pointed out that 
no one connected with the union had made any effort since Decem- 
ber, 1904, to effect a settlement. At that time arbitration had 
been offered by his firm and refused by the garment workers. 
He would not now discharge, without cause, anyone in the firm’s 
employ simply to make room for members of the union. 

The teamsters’ strike was therefore avowedly sympathetic, 
and, in the discussion cf it, the issues of the earlier strike have 
been inextricably involved. 

Briefly the facts of the garment workers’ strike appear to 
have been as follows: They had been working under agreements 
which, with one exception, expired March 1, 1905. On October 
29, 1904, the National Wholesale Tailors’ Association notified 
the unions that, while they should observe strictly their existing 
agreements, during the unexpired contract period, they did not 
wish to renew contracts. In conference the employing tailors 
contended that they could not continue to do business in Chicago 
successfully under these contracts. After some further negoti- 
ating the employers were given twenty-four hours in which to sign 
a closed-shop agreement, to take effect March 1, 1905. An offer 
on their part to sign a blanket agreement with the national organ- 
ization of garment workers, which should leave employers free to 
select workers from the entire trade union membership, was re- 
jected by the garment workers, on the ground that it would enable 
employers to substitute cheap union labor for high-priced labor 
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in certain trades. Whereupon the employers declared that they 
should henceforth operate upon the open-shop basis. They appear 
to have had little difficulty in filling the places of those who went 
out on strike. “It is undoubtedly true,” writes an officer of the 
garment workers, five months later, “that the shops are fairly 
well filled as to numbers. It is as little a matter of doubt that a 
very large majority of the 5,000 or 6,000 people who walked out 
more than five months ago are still out, and with apparently little 
prospect of immediate return to work.” This at least explains 
the contention on the part of the employers that the strike was a 
dead issue at the time the teamsters came into it. So far as 
Montgomery Ward & Co. was concerned, it had never been a 
live issue of any consequence, and no considerable embarrassment 
had been at any time experienced by this firm. The garment 
workers’ strike involved some twenty-eight employing establish- 
ments of the National Wholesale Tailors’ Association in Chicago. 
The garment workers had from time to time, during the progress 
of their own strike, sought help of the teamsters, but the teamsters 
had refused to be drawn into the controversy. The motives which 
led the teamsters ultimately to take up the garment workers’ strike 
were entirely foreign to the issues involved therein. 

While the order to strike fell upon the community out of a 
clear sky —as industrial weather goes in Chicago— it was evi- 
dently the consummation of a long-considered, carefully devised 
scheme. The “labor commissioner,” who has since achieved 
international notoriety for the system which he devised and 
worked successfully for negotiating blackmail, had beneficentiy 
given warning several weeks in advance of trouble brewing; being 
interpreted this meant that the teamsters’ officials over in the 
“Kentucky Home” were getting somewhat down on their uppers. 
At this time the strike appears to have been, to speak pro- 
fessionally, a cheap affair, and word is said to have been passed 
to the employers that trouble might be avoided by the judicious 
use of $2,000 or $3,000. It is hardly credible, however, that 
immunity was ever offered at this price — it was decidedly worth 
more. To begin with, there were the garment workers, who were 
willing to pay something to the leaders to have the teamsters 
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“break in.” Then there were besides indefinite possibilities of 
levying blackmail upon the whole community of employers. In 
any event the offer, if it was ever made, was not snapped up at 
the proper moment, and the employers thus lost a golden oppor- 
tunity. Their obtuseness in this instance must have occasioned 
considerable surprise among the conspirators. The price of 
peace soon went up to $10,000, and ranged henceforth, when its 
real worth came to be fairly estimated, from $10,000 to $50,000. 

At the very outset there appears to have been a settled convic- 
tion that the fight was to be a determined one between organized 
labor and employers in Chicago. The pretext of sympathy with 
the striking garment workers was a mere diplomatic convenience. 
Their interests were not at any time seriously considered by the 
teamsters. The garment workers themselves ultimately became 
convinced of this, and they accordingly proceeded to deliver what 
was described as a “ body blow” to the teamsters’ strike by with- 
drawing from it altogether, and recalling their five-representatives 
on the strike committee. Thus they entirely discredited the 
presumption of sympathy as a motive actuating the teamsters, 
who now went on with the strike on their own account. 

Although the avowal of this motive had been all along on the 
face of it purely meritricious and insincere, the garment workers’ 
fight was, nevertheless, one well calculated to enlist sympathy on 
general principles. But the garment workers’ funds were sadly 
depleted as a consequence of their long struggle, and they had not 
the means, at this time, of inducing the teamsters to take up 
their cause in good faith. It was clearly a case for sympathy, 
however, which would undoubtedly have been extended if the 
garment workers had had the price. It may be observed further 
that their struggle had the appearance at this time of being a for- 
lorn hope; and it is not at all likely that the teamsters, even if they 
had been honestly so-minded, could have converted defeat into 
anything but defeat more widespread and disastrous. The gar- 
ment workers had made much the same fight in Rochester, Phila- 
delphia and New York that they were now making in Chicago and 
been defeated. The Chicago employing tailors had asserted that 
they could not grant the union demands, and continue to do busi- 
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ness in competition with houses located outside Chicago, where 
union conditions no longer prevailed. Italian women in Chicago 
and non-union help, whose standards of comfort were compara- 
tively low, and who were accustomed to working longer hours, 
had gradually taken the work away from the more highly paid 
Swedish and Norwegian girls, formerly employed under the closed 
shop. New methods of organization and work had come in which 
made possible the employment of cheaper labor. The closed-shop 
practice seemed to have broken down here, as in so many other 
instances, owing to the supply of unorganized labor, ready to 
undertake work given over by the strikers. 

It is a noteworthy fact that both the garment workers’ and the 
teamsters’ organizations had been instrumental in effecting a 
considerable improvement in the conditions of labor and a sub- 
stantial advance in wages in their respective trades, and that this 
was effected in both cases on the whole peaceably without arous- 
ing resentment in the community. This is a common experience 
of unionism. The community regards with satisfaction every 
rise in standard of living secured by orgariized labor, and its 
sympathy goes out, without price, to those who suffer any such 
depression ~f their standard as the garment workers appear to 
have experienced. In the garment workers’ trade, the situation 
was summed up in’ the statement that the “union had the wage 
scale, and non-union workers had the work.” They appear to 
have lost control of their trade. 


Under ordinary circumstances, a strike of 200 men would 
hardly have received passing notice in the daily press. Indeed, at 
no time during the entire period of the strike has the number of 
men directly involved been very considerable, probably not exceed- 
ing a maximum of 5,000, and during the greater portion of the 
time not exceeding 2,000 or 3,000. But the strike order. was in 
its way a challenge. It was, perhaps, the boldest blackmailing 
proposition that had ever been brought forward. In it there was 
seen the brutal menace of a general strike of 35,000 teamsters, 
and the complete paralysis of the city’s commerce. This conse- 
quence must inevitably follow any determined effort on the part 
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of the merchants to break the teamsters’ boycott on Montgomery 
Ward & Co., who had at this time contracts with some two 
hundred Chicago firms to deliver merchandise. 

On the evening of the sixth, railway and express company 
managers assembled for conference at the Union League Club, 
determined upon general lines of policy to be immediately pursued 
in handling shipments to and from the Ward firm. It was deter- 
mined to notify railway freight-handlers that they would be 
expected to handle freight from the strike-bound house, and that 
their contracts with the railroad companies would be considered 
void in case of refusal to obey orders. In fact, except for one 
instance of incipient trouble a few days later, which was adjusted 
without serious difficulty, the inside men at the freight houses 
were faithful in the observance of their agreements. 

The express companies at the same time announced their 
determination to handle shipments to and from all firms of the 
National Wholesale Tailors’ Association, including the boycotted 
Michigan Avenue mail-order house, and further, announced their 
determination to discharge all men who refused to make or receive 
deliveries as ordered. 

Meantime, the Express Drivers’ Union, having called a special 
meeting, announced that its members would “attempt” to make 
deliveries as ordered, but should they be threatened by pickets, 
they should turn back with their loads to the freight-houses. The 
chance that they might approach the boycotted house unmolested 
by union pickets, detailed for this express purpose, was so infini- 
tesimally small that this policy of attempting to make deliveries 
was not felt to be in the least compromising. 

After this manner, a campaign was fairly planned out on the 
evening of the sixth of April, and on the following morning the 
war was on. The express companies undertook to carry out their 
announced policy of making deliveries regardless of the union 
boycott: men who refused to obey orders were summarily dis- 
charged. The temper of the express companies may be inferred 
from the following statement by one of the general managers: 


The men have declared a boycott upon one of our best customers. We 
have discharged all the men who refused to make deliveries to Montgomery 
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Ward & Co., and shall continue along that line if we have to discharge every 
man in our employ. 

We have a contract with our men which expires June 24, and unless 
something unforeseen happens we will never make another contract. The men 
have no grievance that is apparent to us, and if they all go out in a body, we 
will meet the issue, as we are always prepared for just such an emergency. 


Immediately upon the issue of the strike order, a final effort 
had been made to adjust the garment workers’ strike. An attor- 
ney, representing the employing tailors and the Ward firm, in 
conference with a special committee, representing the teamsters, 
the garment workers, and the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
offered on behalf of his clients to reinstate the striking tailors 
within ten days, and the cutters and other workers as soon as 
places could be found for them. This settlement was rejected by 
the joint committee because it did not provide for recognition of 
the union, the reinstatement of the men being on their application 
as individuals. 

On the first day of the strike three loaded trucks were moved 
through the streets, under heavy police guard, from the strike- 
bound house to the several railroad stations. The cry of “ Scab, 
quit your job! Be a man!” was raised, and the long list of arrests 
for disorder and riot began. Each day from this time on, how- 
ever, the number of trucks moved by the Ward firm, in defiance 
of the union embargo, increased, and a nearer approach was made 
to normal business. 

Just what the fight was all about was not, in the beginning, 
very clear to any but the contestants, although blackmail was 
assumed as a matter of course. Employers declared the strike to 
be without an issue, and this was practically conceded by the 
teamsters, who did not pretend to have any grievances of their 
own, but contented themselves with denying that anything in 
their contracts prevented them from joining in a sympathetic 
strike. However, a special committee of fifteen, appointed by the 
Chicago Federation of Labor and the teamsters to wait upon the 
newly-elected Mayor Dunne, and to confer with a committee of 
the Commercial Exchange, declined the offer to arbitrate their 
right, under their contracts, to enter into a sympathetic strike, 
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basing their refusal upon the thesis that sympathetic striking was 
an unimpeachable union principle. While insisting upon the right 
to boycott and to strike sympathetically, President Shea, never- 
theless, at this time declared that the boycott would not be ex- 
tended to other firms than the one which had been singled out for 
attack, although no explanation whatever was given why this 
particular firm had been singled out rather than another. The 
probable explanation is that the large teaming interests involved 
here made the prospects of graft so alluring as completely to de- 
moralize the teamsters. Still any other of several big firms might 
have been selected with almost equal prospects of profits, and 
were, indeed, quite likely to be dealt with by turn later on. It was 
this prospect, together with their experiences of the several years 
past, that aroused employers to united resistance. 

Union officials were now disposing their forces to look after 
non-union drivers, who were being brought in to take the places 
of men on strike. Hotel managers were ordered summarily to 
expel non-union men, which they immediately proceeded to do. 
Cafés were threatened with boycott in case they served non-union 
men with food; wherever the orders of the strike leaders were 
disregarded, pickets were stationed to dissuade patrons, turn 
back wagons, and cut off supplies. Special quarters, were how- 
ever, soon provided for housing and victualizing non-union driv- 
ers, and this source of annoyance removed. Personal baggage 
could not be moved from the railroad stations, and freight began 
to accumulate in the yards. The express companies and the 
merchants, of course, protested vigorously against this policy, as 
a violation of agreements under which their men were working. 

After two days of warring in the streets, organized labor in 
Chicago devoted Sunday, April 9, to mass-meeting demonstra- 
tions of loyalty to unionism in general, and in particular, to the 
teamsters, who were conducting a glorious campaign in defense 
of all that unionism stood for. Unionism was outraged that the 
merchants of the city should pretend to move their wagons 
through the streets in defiance of the union embargo, and espe- 
cially outraged that the city should protect them in doing this. 
The Chicago Federation of Labor had issued a call for a gen- 
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eral meeting in Bricklayers’ Hall of the officials of all locals in 
the city, whether affiliated with the Federation or not. This 
meeting was addressed by President Shea, the hero of the occa- 
sion, and other leaders. Thirty locals of the teamsters’ brother- 
hood held special sessions and voted unanimously to support the 
Chicago federation. A meeting of the railway express drivers, 
reported as the largest meeting ever held by that organization, 
831 members attending, also voted to support their leaders, and 
their business agent declared that “no man connected with the 
Railway Express Drivers’ Union would haul anything to or from 
Montgomery Ward & Co., until the conclusion of the strike.” 
The van, truck, and parcel delivery wagon teamsters, in the meet- 
ings of their respective organizations, manifested equal enthusi- 
asm, “cheer after cheer rending the air in response to appeals 
of their leaders.” Democracy ran riot, and the blackmailing “ con- 
spiracy of wreckers” was glorified into a crusade of unionism. 

Pledges of money were freely made by Chicago locals, and 
during the strike similar pledges poured in upon the teamsters 
from other sections of the country. The New York locals were 
reported later on as having pledged five cents a day per member, 
or approximately $1,900 a day. In other cities, the teamsters’ 
locals contributed according to their resources. Financial reports 
of the forty-odd teamsters’ locals in Chicago were declared to 
show a total balance of cash on deposit at the banks of over 
$500,000. Chicago local unions in other trades were announced 
to have guaranteed $10,000 a week, while the strike was on. 
These figures are significant only as evidence of the wholesouled 
interest which organized labor felt in the enterprise on foot. 
Although the actual amount of money paid over cannot be accu- 
rately determined, it is not unlikely that the pledges were made in 
good faith; the significant thing, however, is the spirit in which 
they were given. 7 

On the day following, the merchants mildly protested, in the 
following pronunciamento: 


Whereas, the employers of Chicago have through a committee met repre- 
sentatives of the teamsters’ unions to present to them the necessity of their 
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keeping their contracts and, not being able to induce them to live up to said 
contracts: be it 

Resolved, at a meeting of merchants and manufacturers called for the 
purpose of considering this question, that after investigation it appears to us 
that any difference between Montgomery Ward & Co., or any other concern 
and their employes, should not prompt the teamsters of Chicago to attempt 
to paralyze the whole mercantile interests of this city; and be it further 

Resolved, that the various interests involved insist that their business be 
allowed to continue in a lawful and peaceable manner and all necessary steps 
be taken to this end and that under no circumstances can we allow any body 
of men to interfere with carrying on our valid interests and legitimate business. 


So, in the first few days the issues were clearly defined: the 
number of men out on strike was absurdly disproportionate to the 
menace of widespread industrial paralysis; there was no question 
of wages, or hours, or conditions of labor; the teamsters pre- 
ferred no grievance on their own account, or on that of any other 
group of workers in the community; it was not a question of 
securing reinstatement of nineteen tailors. At no time have the 
employers interested themselves in the cause of the trouble at the 
Ward establishment. The merchants, manufacturers, and express 
companies were fighting the teamsters on an entirely independent 
issue; namely, the right of the union to draw its cordon of 
pickets around an industrial establishment, and to declare a boy- 
cott for any cause whatever. In so far as one may assume any 
sincere motive other than that of levying blackmail upon the 
business community in general, and incidentally upon a humble 
fraternal order of garment workers, it is to be found in the deter- 
mination to establish this right to boycott as a union principle. 
As if to emphasize this single issue and establish the principle of 
unionism unmistakably, the teamsters seem to have sought an 
occasion for declaring a boycott which was confessedly trivial 
and trumped up. The fight was made to determine the power 
of an irresponsible organization to put an embargo upon the city’s 
commerce, incidentally involving violation of contracts for all con- 
cerned — for the teamsters, who were working under agreements 
not to engage in sympathetic strikes, and for the merchants, man- 
ufacturers, and teaming companies, who were under obligations to 
deliver merchandise. On this point the criminal code of the state 
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appears quite unambiguous in declaring such action to be criminal 
conspiracy.* 

With the issues so defined, Mayor Dunne who had assumed the 
duties of his office two days before the warring began —an inci- 
dent which is fairly or unfairly regarded as being full of signifi- 
cance by those disposed to read politics into the strike —and the 
State Board of Arbitration became active in seeking an adjust- 
ment through arbitration. The newly invested mayor was inde- 
fatigable during these first days in his efforts to negotiate peace. 
He was constantly in communication and conference with agents, 
officials, and committees of the warring factions. But the case for 
quite obvious reasons did not admit of arbitration. This was 
equally true whether one regarded the strike as a simple black- 
mailing enterprise, or as an honest effort to establish the power 
of the union to boycott in accordance with the newly declared 
“principle” of unionism. Under the circumstances, the effort to 
induce arbitration, though persistently renewed, was bound to 
fail. Employers were not willing to submit to arbitration their 
“right to do business” and to use the streets. Obviously, it was 
not a question of respective rights at all but of powers. The 
power of the union could not be determined by arbitration, but 
only by fighting; no one really questioned the abstract right of the 
merchants to do business and to use the streets of Chicago. At 
one of the early conferences with the mayor, indeed, this right 
was expressly championed by President Dold of the Chicago 

*The criminal code under which indictments were subsequently made, reads 
as follows: 

“Tf any two or more persons conspire or agree together or the officers or 
executive committee of any society or organization or corporation shall issue or 
utter any circular or edict as the action of or the instruction to its members or 
any other persons, societies, organizations or corporations for the purpose of 
establishing a so-called boycott or blacklist or shall post or distribute any written or 
printed notice in any places with the fraudulent or malicious intent wrongfully and 
wickedly to injure the person, character, business or employment or property of 
another or to obtain money or other property by false pretenses or do any illegal 
act injurious to the public trade, health, police or administration of public justice, 
shall be deemed guilty of conspiracy, and every such offender, whether as indi- 
viduals or as the officers of any society or organization, and every person con- 
victed of conspiracy at common law, shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary not 
exceeding five years or fined not exceeding $2,000 or both.” 
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Federation of Labor, and other labor leaders. Dold’s statement 
to the mayor was as follows: 

We are here to ask you, as mayor of Chicago, that the streets of Chicago 
be kept open to the public. We believe that the streets belong to the people 
and not to Montgomery Ward & Co. Yet they have been given the prefer- 
ence. We teamsters do not want to have to get out of the way to make room 
for Montgomery Ward & Co.’s wagons. We do not believe that it is right 
that the police should be used to make us stand round for any corporation. 


“We teamsters have a certain amount of work to do,” broke 
in Mr. Shea, “and we cannot do that work if we are to be pushed 
about by the police.” Just what this “certain amount of work” 
was, which Mr. Shea had in mind for the teamsters to do, may be 
inferred from the subsequent record of rioting and brutal assault 
which marked the progress of the strike. It may be observed in 
passing that the “people” who had occasion to use their own 
streets were expected to get a permit from the president of the 
teamsters’ brotherhood. One of the banks in the city secured 
such a permit, authorizing it to call at the Ward building for 
deposits. “It strikes us,” remarked one employer, “ that this per- 
mit is more powerful in its results than a like order issued by the 
Chief of Police might be.”” The question was clearly not one of 
right but of power to exercise a right, and that question could not 
be arbitrated. 

Mayor Dunne’s statement to the executive committee of the 
Employers’ Association at this time, that the union leaders were 
willing to arbitrate, must, therefore, be qualified. They were 
avowedly willing to arbitrate the question of reinstating the nine- 
teen striking garment workers. This, as they very well knew, 
was precisely the question which Montgomery Ward & Co. were 
not willing to arbitrate, for reasons already indicated, of which 
the chief was that the firm would not dismiss men without cause, 
who had been in their employ for several months. The union 
on its side, was not willing to submit to arbitration the “union 
principle” of sympathetic striking and boycotting. The employers 
were willing to submit their contracts to the mayor for interpreta- 
tion as regarded the declaration of a sympathetic strike, but were 
not willing to arbitrate their right to use the streets. Later on 
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(April 21) the union leaders, who began to feel their control of 
the situation weakening, offered to submit the whole controversy 
for adjudication to Judge Tuley. This proposition at the time 
when it was made was not for various reasons acceptable to the 
employers. 


In their efforts to lift the union boycott, the merchants were 
seriously embarrassed by the fact that the teaming in the city is 
largely contracted out to independent associations of team owners. 
Much, therefore, depended upon the attitude of these associations. 
It very early developed that they were generally disposed to follow 
a policy which they characterized as “neutral;” that is to say, 
the policy of not forcing deliveries to the boycotted firm: thus 
they hoped to avoid being drawn into the controversy. Such 
a policy, however expedient, could not properly be regarded as 
in fact neutral, since it conceded to the unions all that they de- 
manded, and recognized their right to put an embargo upon trade. 

The embarrassment of the big teaming companies, who had 
all signed “iron-clad closed-shop” agreements with their team- 
sters, is, nevertheless, easily understood. Should they undertake 
to make deliveries, they would certainly be drawn into the contro- 
versy, and probably forced to suspend general service to all cus- 
tomers, at least temporarily. In a letter sent out, at this time, to 
patrons by one company, before attempting deliveries of coal at 
the Ward building, the following paragraph occurs: 

Dear Sir: — We have a contract to deliver coal to the firm of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. It is our interest to see that they have coal sufficient for their 
needs. If we should have serious trouble in doing this, it undoubtedly would 
hamper us and perhaps result in the partial or total suspension of deliveries 
on our contracts. .... We should regret exceedingly our inability to deliver 
coal whenever and however you may order. 


This particular company later on sold out its whole equipment 
of teams and wagons to the Employers’ Teaming Company, the 
organization of which is the next important development of the 
strike to be considered. 

The so-called neutral policy of the big teaming companies 
forced the merchants to organize an independent company to take 
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over this service, and the Employers’ Teaming Company, with 
a capital of $100,000— later on increased to $1,000,000 — was 
accordingly incorporated under the laws of West Virginia, appli- 
cation for incorporation being filed April 15. As a foreign cor- 
poration this company operated in Illinois under protection of the 
federal courts. Announcement of this move on the part of 
employers, one week after the beginning of the strike, was re- 
ceived with considerable incredulity, but any doubts as to the 
determination of employers to take over the teaming service were 
speedily dispelled. The newly organized company immediately 
proceeded to buy outright wagons and teams, which were manned 
by non-union drivers and placed at the disposal of the merchants. 

Another effort was made, at this time, to settle the garment 
‘workers’ strike. The garment workers stood ready to concede 
every point, and to go back upon an open-shop basis, provided 
the employers would agree to reinstate those out on strike within 
a certain time. The employing tailors would not, however, under- 
take reinstatement within the time limit set. Mayor Dunne, in 
his effort to negotiate peace, secured the following proffer of 
terms from the employers, which were rejected as affording an 
insufficient guarantee of reinstatement : 

The National Wholesale Tailors’ Association . . . . will, in the filling of 
vacant positions, re-employ as fast as possible, consistent with the demands and 


requirements of their business the former employes now on strike, equally 
with other applicants, both as to employment, wages, and hours. 


After two weeks of hard fighting, and of more or less mere- 
tricious parleying and conference, in and out of the mayor’s office, 
an injunction was secured in the state court, from Judge Brentano, 
restraining all interference with the business of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. In this injunction the defendants named are mem- 
bers and officers of the teamsters’ locals (Nos. 725, 720, 705, and 
704), and of the garment workers’ unions, officials of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, and members of the special strike commit- 
tee appointed by the Federation. Judge Brentano required a 
$5,000 bond to insure strikers against possible injustice from the 
injunction. Some seven hundred writs were immediately served 
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upon union members and officers named as defendants. The 
effect in suppressing violence was immediately apparent, and the 
backbone of the strike appeared for the moment to be weakened. 


So far the union leaders had shown no disposition to extend 
the strike or the boycott. On the contrary, President Shea had 
declared repeatedly that he did not propose to play into the hands 
of employers by so extending it. The employers were, however, 
forcing the issue, and, on the 2oth of April, a committee was 
appointed by the Teamsters’ Joint Council® to wait upon certain 
State-street stores, and demand the discharge of non-union men 
employed by them in making deliveries to Montgomery Ward 
& Co. This employment of non-union men was declared, by the 
teamsters, to be “discrimination” against the union men em- 
ployed in making general deliveries to patrons, and the committee 
was instructed to demand that all deliveries to Montgomery 
Ward & Co. should cease. 

The policy of employing non-union men to make deliveries to 
the strike-bound house on Michigan Avenue had been adopted by 
the merchants in the hope of avoiding conflict with the unions. 
In a letter issued to their teamsters, April 24, by several State- 
street merchant houses, the following statement of their policy is 
made : 

We have been endeavoring to fulfill our contracts with the above-named 
company (Montgomery Ward & Co.) without drawing you into the conflict. 
We trust that you appreciate this fact. It will be our policy to continue to 
deliver merchandise as is usual with us in the regular course of our business, to 
any customer with whom we have dealings, and we desire to ask the drivers in 
our employ not to interfere with such deliveries. If you should be asked to 


leave your places, we hope you will not do so without consulting us, either as 
a body or as individuals. 


° The conduct of the strike was largely in the hands of the Teamsters’ Joint 
Council, a body of delegates elected by the Chicago locals of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. At its regular weekly meetings in times of peace, 
the council determines upon all important questions of local policy. During 
the recent strike it met frequently, often from day to day to determine upon the 
conduct of the strike. The several locals vary greatly in membership, ranging 
from approximately 8,000 in the truck teamsters’ local down to small organizations 
of less than a hundred members. In the joint council, however, each local, what- 
ever its membership, has equal representation. 
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It is further pointed out, in this letter, that a contract with Team- 
sters’ Local No. 715 (department-store drivers) expressly stipu- 
lates that there shall be no sympathetic strikes. This clause 
reads as follows: 

It is agreed that no driver in any of our stables shall go upon any sympa- 
thetic strike individually or as a member of any organization according to the 
rules laid down by the parent organization. 

Upon the day following the appointment of the special com- 
mittee to demand cessation of deliveries by the State-street houses, 
a meeting was called of the business agents of all locals to confer 
with President Shea. At this meeting it is reported, and upon 
other occasions as well, it was suggested that the only hope for 
the strikers lay in “spreading the strike to such an extent that the 
police could not handle it,” and whether or not with this motive it 
was now announced that the Teamsters’ Joint Council and the 
National Executive Board of the Teamsters’ Union had at last de- 
termined upon the policy of spreading the strike. This policy was 
accordingly immediately put into practice, and the first extension 
came on April 22, in a strike of coal teamsters, in employ of the 
Westfall Teaming Co., contract deliverers for the E. M. Daniels 
Coal Co. These teamsters, thirty-five in number, were ordered 
by the union steward in the Westfall barns, to quit work when a 
non-union teamster called at the South Water street docks for a 
load of coal to be delivered to Montgomery Ward & Co.; the 
steward in ordering the men to quit work was acting in accord- 
ance with official instructions. 

On April 23, the garment workers withdrew their representa- 
tives from the strike committee, and abandoned the strike against 
Montgomery Ward & Co. They charged that the teamsters had 
been acting from ulterior selfish motives, and not out of sympathy 
with them. They had been demanding that the attack should be 
directed against some of the big wholesale tailoring firms. This 
request had been completely ignored by the teamsters. 

Two days later, April 25, a noon meeting at the Auditorium 
Hotel of several hundred employers, members of the Employers 
Association, passed unanimously the following resolution, a copy 
of which was sent to President Shea: 
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Our drivers will be expected to deliver merchandise during regular hours 
to any place in the city that we may direct. If they refuse to do so, we shall 
be obliged to fill their places with drivers who will make such deliveries. We 
think it only fair to inform them of this in advance. 


The managers of the several express companies passed a simi- 
lar resolution with the further declaration that men discharged 
for disobeying orders would never be re-employed. 

At this time the employers were determined to make no con- 
cessions. They refused, according to a later statement by Shea, 
to reinstate twelve men, as a condition of settlement. “We were 
told plainly,” declared Shea, “that our men must return to work 
as individuals, and that they would employ whomsoever they saw 
fit.” An offer by the Montgomery Ward & Co. to “ re-employ 
their former teamsters without discrimination whenever positions 
should be open, except those who had recently created disturb- 
ances,” was indignantly rejected. “If this is their attitude,” 
exclaimed Shea, “it means a fight.” On the day following, April 
26, the strike was extended to several big wholesale houses, some 
five hundred drivers quitting work,* and on April 27 the railway 
express wagon drivers, numbering about 1,000, were ordered out 
by their leaders, when directed to make deliveries to strike-bound 
houses. Some men are reported to have torn up their union 
cards when ordered out, but the order to strike was pretty gen- 
erally obeyed. 

Meantime, the Employers’ Teaming Co. was placing at the 
service of the merchants a considerable number of teams and 
wagons, purchased wherever they could be secured. 

*The method of extending the strike is thus described in the daily press: 
“A union driver of Farwell’s, ordered to deliver a load to Montgomery Ward 
& Co., refused. In ten minutes every teamster in employ of Farwell & Co. laid 
down his reins and walked out. An hour later, the wholesale drivers of Marshall 
Field & Co., and of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. walked out. John Tuohy, a union 
driver employed by A. M. Forbes Co., wholesale grocers, was ordered to drive 
a wagonload of merchandise from the warehouse of Sprague, Warner & Co.’s to 
Montgomery Ward’s main store, refused, and at once was notified that he no longer 
was wanted. Two negroes took the wagon to its destination under police protec- 
tion, and 180 employees of the Forbes Company decided to strike. At The Fair, 


the teamsters walked out when one man refused to deliver goods. At the Boston 
Store, the order to strike was anticipated and seventy-five teamsters discharged. 
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The garment workers, again in conference with the agent of 
their old employers, the wholesale tailors, were now informed that 
the only condition of settlement was unconditional surrender, and 
they, therefore, continued the fight, independently of the team- 
sters. 


No direct appeal had yet been made for interference by the 
federal authorities, although some pressure had been brought to 
bear upon the mayor to call in the state militia. The necessity 
for any outside intervention was not generally conceded. It was 
felt that the situation was one with which local authorities ought 
to deal. At this time, however, the United States Express Com- 
pany advised the acting secretary of the treasury that the com- 
pany could not be responsible for the safe carriage of money 
through the streets, between railroad stations and the sub-treasury 
unless they could depend upon federal protection; and the post 
commander at Fort Sheridan was instructed by the secretary of 
war to extend such aid as might be needed to protect government 
property. Upon hearing of this move President Shea sent the 
following telegram to Secretary Taft and to the post commander : 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters will furnish union drivers 
with or without compensation for all wagons doing government business. 
They will obey any orders issued by any contractor for the United States 
government. 


This impertinence on the part of Shea appears to have occa- 
sioned little comment. In fact, no necessity for calling on the 
troops developed, in the service of the federal government, al- 
though violence continued to mark the spread of the strike. 

A crisis was evidently approaching. On the 28th of April, the 
Employers’ Teaming Co. secured a federal injunction, and, on the 
same day, the express companies applied for a similar restraining 
order, which they secured.’ “Violence at once subsided,” observes 


™ The character of these injunctions may be judged from the following synop- 
sis of the text of Judge Kohlsaat’s restraining order, granted the Employers’ 
Teaming Co. vs. Teamsters’ Joint Council et al.: 

The defendants, as in the case of the injunctional order previously issued 
by the state court, are officers and members of the Teamsters’ Joint Council and 
Locals of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters (after service of the writ 
upon the secretary, president, or business agent of these organizations), and some 
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one writer, “and the teamsters were beaten.”® But although the 
salutary effect of the restraining orders was quite apparent, this 
conclusion appears in the light of subsequent events altogether 
premature. 

Eleven State-street department stores were now forced to 
suspend retail deliveries altogether. The lumber-wagon drivers 
and the building-material drivers shut off deliveries to these 
houses, several of which happened at this time to be engaged in 
extensive building operations. The hay-and-feed drivers threat- 
ened to shut off supplies at the barns where non-union help was 
employed, and the Union Traction Company, employees threat- 


forty-odd persons cited by name. These are enjoined “to desist and refrain 
from in any manner interfering with . ... any business of the complainant, the 
Employers’ Teaming Co., and from interfering with complainants’ agents, or any 
person seeking employment with or seeking to do business with said complainant, 
or going to or from the houses, teams, wagons, stables or barns used... . . Also, 
from standing or gathering near or about .... for the purpose or in such a 
manner as to interfere . . . And, also, from gathering or standing or passing along 
and about any of the streets or public places in said city for the purpose or in 
such manner as to interfere .... And, also, from accompanying, following, 
talking with or calling upon any person or persons employed by or doing business 
with said complainants against the will of said person or persons, for the purpose 
of or in such manner as to intimidate, threaten or coerce .... And, also, from 
compelling or inducing .... by threats ....any of the employees... . to 
refuse or fail to perform their work . . . . And, also, from preventing any person 
.... by threats .... from freely seeking or entering into or continuing in said 
complainants’ service .... And, also, from compelling or inducing... . said 
complainants by threats . . . . to employ or discharge or to refrain from employ- 
ing or discharging any person .... And, also, from either singly or in combina- 
tion with others from picketing, besetting or patrolling any place or places where 
said complainants’ employees, teams, etc. .... happen to be... . with the pur- 
pose or in such manner as to intimidate, threaten, etc. .... any of the employees 
+... OF any person... . seeking employment .... And, from interfering in 
like manner with any such person ... . anywhere in said city because of such 


person .... being in the employ of said complainant or of seeking to be em- 
ployed ....or because such person .... failed or refused to join in the 
teamsters’ strike. ... . And, also, from doing, aiding' or abetting any acts what- 


soever in the furtherance of any conspiracy or combination to restrain or obstruct 
said complainant, its officers, etc..... in the free... . operation of com- 
plainants’ business ..... ” 

Seven hundred and fifty copies of the writ were given to the marshal for 
service, 


* Luke Grant, “ Rights and Wrongs of the Chicago Strike,” Public Opinion, 
June 10, 1905. 
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ened to join the strike because of non-union coal delivered at the 
power houses. This delivery had been made as follows: Drivers 
of the Peabody Coal Co., contractors to deliver coal to the Union 
Traction Co., had all struck, and the Employers’ Teaming Co. 
had forced the delivery under heavy police guard of five loads, 
thus arousing general indignation among the street-car men. 
They, however, being under agreements not to strike, ultimately 
refused to be drawn into the controversy. At no time during the 
entire period of the strike did it assume a more menacing aspect 
than on these last days of April. The complete paralysis of trade 
seemed imminent. 

Counteracting influences were, however, in evidence. Presi- 
dent Rau, of the Allied Building Trades Council, declared that 
these trades would not participate in a sympathetic strike. “‘ We 
have contracts with our employers,” he said, “and are not going 
to break them by entering into a fight for the glorification of the 
teamsters,” and the president of the Building Material Trades 
Council made a similar statement with reference to his organiza- 
tion. However, some 300 carpenters, plumbers, and electrical 
workers, employed in the construction of two additional stories 
to The Fair building, found occasion to walk out at this opportune 
time, owing to the employment of several non-union men among 
the regular employees of the firm. Manager Kesner of the firm 
stated that, in his opinion, the union men “were simply looking 
for a chance to quit work, and made this non-union matter an 
excuse for laying aside their tools.” Whereupon the union team- 
sters refused to deliver building material to the store. The union 
men explained that “non-union men were attempting to work in 
close association with the union men, and that such a condition 
was intolerable.” The president of the Lumbermen’s Association 
(employers), in reply to Shea’s request that they should not order 
deliveries to strike-bound houses, stated that contracts must be 
fulfilled. Every effort was, however, made to avoid involving 
the team owners in a general strike, and in most cases deliveries 
were not forced to houses under the teamsters’ ban. . 

Saturday, the 29th of April, was full of events: the packers 
determined to carry out their contracts to deliver meat to boy- 
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cotted houses, and President -Golden of the Stock Yards team- 
sters, received orders to strike his 1,200 drivers, whenever the 
order to make these deliveries should be given. The wholesale 
grocers and commission merchants also determined to make 
deliveries, thus threatening to involve some goo additional team- 
sters. Three hundred and fifty department-store bundle boys 
were called out, and 150 drivers’ helpers. The boycott was ex- 
tended to include several new houses besides the State-street 
stores, four wholesale grocery houses, and several coal companies. 
Extension of the strike to the lumber and ice wagon drivers was 
avoided by the companies not ordering deliveries to boycotted 
houses. The Employers’ Teaming Co. increased its capital to 
$1,000,000, to enable it to take up the teaming business on a 
larger scale. The mayor issued a proclamation warning people 
from following wagons “upon which were seated men armed 
with deadly weapons, claiming to be acting within their legal 
rights.” Twelve strike leaders were indicted before the Grand 
Jury, on evidence furnished by the employers, “for conspiracy 
to ruin the business of Montgomery Ward & Co.” Several men 
were shot, one killed, and the day is described as the “ worst day 
for the police since the strike began.” The mayor and a commit- 
tee of citizens including Judge Tuley and Miss Jane Addams 
made an appeal for peace, and for the declaration of an armistice 
of forty-eight hours. Negroes were reported firing into crowds 
wildly and using razors (hickory canes were substituted for fire- 
arms later), and in one place strikers strung live wires, endanger- 
ing the lives of non-union men. The needed touch of irony is 
added by President Shea’s proclamation to all union teamsters, 
“to refrain from any act which will be a violation of the law or 
can be construed as a violation of either injunction issued.” He 
pointed out that employers were arming strike-breakers for the 
express purpose of inciting violence. 

Meantime, the Employers’ Teaming Co. continued to increase 
its working force and equipment, leasing department-store and 
other wagons which could not be bought, and renting buildings in 
which to house its men. It was reported to have 2,000 teams in 
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service, and it undertook to provide firms operating their own 
teams with non-union drivers. 

During the next few days, rioting and violence appeared to be 
on the increase, and on May 4, a delegation of employers waited 
upon Governor Deneen to ask for troops. The governor replied 
that he would send troops when requested to do so by the local 
authorities. Much pressure was brought to bear upon Mayor 
Dunne, who, however, maintained that the local authorities still 
had the situation in hand, and were able to afford all protection 
needed. By way of increasing the efficiency of the police, they 
were permitted to ride upon wagons which they were guarding. 
The employers, however, still protested that the police protection 
afforded by the city was, as it had been from the beginning, 
altogether inadequate, and they, therefore, appealed to the county 
sheriff, who began to swear in special deputies. Selected em- 
ployees (drivers) of firms against which the strike was directed 
were thus sworn in to serve as deputies without pay. This 
proved to be very effective in inducing a semblance of order. 
Moreover, by way of quieting the demand for troops, which was 
becoming quite general, word appears to have been passed out 
to the teamsters from their headquarters to refrain from violence 
for the time being, until after President Roosevelt’s visit. The 
community enjoyed a short respite. Employers, perhaps out of 
deference to public sentiment, began to substitute white drivers 
for the negro strike-breakers originally brought into the city, and 
thus one cause of irritation was removed. The call for troops 
was not issued. 

On May 10, a committee of trades-union officials, headed by 
President Shea, presented their manifesto to President Roosevelt, 
a chance guest in the city, and received from him well-merited, 
crushing rebuke. President Roosevelt’s remarks upon this occa- 
sion have been widely published, but cannot be omitted from any 
account of the strike. They were largely instrumental in check- 
ing insolence and in strengthening local authority in its hitherto 
somewhat infirm determination to re-establish law and order. To 
the strike leaders, in reply to their request that he should not inter- 
fere on threat of violence, the President replied in part as follows: 
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I have not been called upon to interfere in any way, but you must not 
misunderstand my attitude. In every effort of Mayor Dunne to prevent 
violence by mobs or individuals, to see that the laws are obeyed and that order 
is preserved, he has the hearty support of the President of the United States 
—and, in my judgment, he should have that of every good citizen of the 
United States. .... I am a believer in unions. I am an honorary member 
of one union. But the union must obey the law, just as the corporation must 
obey the law; just as every man rich or poor must obey the law. As yet no 
action whatever has been called for by me, and most certainly if action is 
called for by me I shall try to do exact justice under the law to every man 
so far as I have power. But tk« first essential is the preservation of law and 
order, the suppression of violence by mobs or individuals. 


Later, at the Iroquois Club, the President added: 


This government is not and never shall be the government of a plutocracy. 
This government is not and never shall be the government of a mob. 

But if ever the need arises, back of the city stands the State, and back of 
the State stands the Nation. 


Early in May the mayor appointed a commission of three citi- 
zens to investigate the causes of the strike. This commission was 
unable, or unwilling to act. Neither employers nor labor leaders 
would recognize it. The query has since been raised why the 
mayor did not at this time call in the State Board of Arbitration, 
which has power to compel witnesses. It is not at all likely, how- 
ever, that the State Board could at this time, or at any time pre- 
vious, have effected any adjustment. After some preliminary 
investigation the mayor’s commission suspended activities alto- 
gether, making no public report. 

Between four and five thousand men were now out on strike. 
The mayor had finally declared to the union leaders, in unambigu- 
ous terms, his intention of calling for troons should rioting and 
violence continue. Cab drivers were forced to take passengers to 
boycotted houses on penalty of having their licenses revoked. 
The teamsters, who had at no time received the support of public 
opinion, were now evidently fast losing their grip. President 
Gompers, who had been summoned to the city, is said to have 
advised peace, and an agreement to settle the strike was, in fact, 
nearly effected, on May 20, between the Employers’ Association 
and the teamsters, on the following terms: That men on strike 
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be taken back as vacancies occurred; that no man hired during 
the strike be discharged to create a vacancy; that the Employers’ 
Teaming Co. remain non-union; that the strike be called off 
immediately, all violence cease, and police and deputy sheriffs be 
withdrawn. This settlement, negotiated by a committee of the 
teamsters, was blocked in the Joint Council. In case the strike 
against the associated merchants and manufacturers were called 
off, the council now insisted upon continuing a boycott against 
the express companies which had all along operated independ- 
ently of the Employers’ Association, and firmly adhered to their 
original policy of refusing to re-employ a single man who had 
gone out on strike. The companies, quite properly, denied the 
charge of blacklisting brought against them, for pursuing this 
policy. One company, it was explained, was not debarred from 
employing men who had been in the employ of another company 
and had joined the strike, but only from re-employment of men 
who had been in its own employ. There was no blacklisting of 
men from company to company. 

With some intermittent threatening that they were going to 
undertake deliveries to boycotted firms, the team-owning associa- 
tions continued their policy of “neutrality,” no concerted effort 
to make the deliveries, however, being made. It is not unlikely 
that a cheaper way of operating had been found, and that the 
strike leaders sold to certain team-owners the right to make these 
deliveries with non-union men and unmarked wagons. The price 
put upon this privilege is said to have been $5,000; undoubtedly 
the price was somewhat depressed owing to the fact that the 


_ union did not absolutely control the situation at this time. 


Meantime, an extraordinary outcome of parleying in the 
mayor’s office was reached in a determination t» take a referen- 
dum of the truck drivers’ local on the question -t abiding by agree- 
ments to arbitrate. During the month of May the team owners 
had brought to bear upon the teamsters some pressure to make 
deliveries to strike-bound houses; but little had been effected in 
the way of raising the teamsters’ ban. On June 4 representatives 
of the team owners and of the teamsters in conference with 
Mayor Dunne agreed that should the truck drivers vote to abide 
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by contracts with employers, the question of making deliveries 
to boycotted houses should then be submitted to arbitration. 
Three days before this the team-owning associations had rather 
ostentatiously, given the truck drivers five days in which to decide 
by such a referendum that they would submit this question to 
arbitration. At this time, the teamsters were quite obviously out 
of the running so far as winning the strike was concerned, which 
may account for the show of courage on the part of the team 
owners. Nevertheless, when the truck drivers voted not to arbi- 
trate, the associated team owners made no concerted effort to 
resume service. The delicate task of making deliveries to the 
boycotted houses appears by common consent to have devolved 
upon the Employers’ Teaming Co., organized for that express 
purpose, and, if rumor may be credited, upon those who bought 
and paid for the privilege, which, of course, the labor leaders had 
up for sale in their regular way of business. 

Repeated efforts were now made to break up the employers’ 
organization by effecting settlements with individuai employers. 
Committees were appointed to wait upon several merchants and 
manufacturers, and numerous conferences were held. Employers 
without exception refused to negotiate independently, referred all 
committees to their association, and insisted that settlement be 
arranged through their executive board. In a word, they were 
now holding out for recognition by the teamsters of the employ- 
ers’ union. 

The teamsters were becoming anxious to end the strike against 
the merchants upon any terms which gave fair assurance of re- 
employment. As the express companies were still uncompromis- 
ing in their refusal to take back men, against them, it was felt, the 
fight must be continued. Moreover, the union insisted that the 
boycott must be maintained against these companies until the 
strike against them should be called off. On this issue, settlement 
with the merchants was again blocked. This right to boycott was 
in fact the real issue upon which the whole fight had been made 
from the beginning, and the employers, with victory in sight, 
were now more than ever determined not to yield a point. In 
negotiation for settlement it further developed that the teamsters 
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were sensitive in the matter of maintaining police guard of non- 
union drivers after calling off the strike. This the teamsters 
appeared to regard as a reflection upon them, and they made it 
a point of honor, that non-union men should not be protected; 
all guards must be immediately withdrawn. To this demand the 
employers had, indeed, at one time acceded, but they now, to the 
great astonishment of union leaders, declared their intention of 
not immediately delivering non-union drivers over into the hands 
of the teamsters. Through their committee they replied that they 


would not be a party to creating a situation under which the non-union 
drivers would be subjected to physical violence and intimidation, and, there- 
fore, such protection should continue for the benefit of the non-union drivers, 
but only so long as there was violence or real danger of violence. 


The teamsters were highly indignant at this uncompromising 
attitude of their old employers, and repudiated all suggestions of 
settlement upon such dishonorable terms. On the whole, perhaps 
no other phase of the controversy is so significant as the effrontery 
displayed by the labor leaders in thus openly demanding what 
was virtually a free license to slug non-union drivers out of town. 
The community, accustomed to common practice ir this respect, 
entertained the suggestion complacently enough; that the em- 
ployers should not accede to the request, as is commonly done 
in such cases by way of conferring the usual honors of war upon 
the defeated, appeared indeed extraordinary. The strike was 
“all over but rioting;” the union had lost out on every count, 
and the only question regarded the union’s privilege to create 
vacancies in the usual way. 


It is necessary now to take up briefly some of the evidence 
bearing upon the origin and motives of the strike, elicited by 
testimony before the Grand Jury. 

Driscoll, according to his own rough estimate, had, in the last 
two or three years, settled over 400 strikes for sums ranging from 
$100 to $10,000 each, out of which he must get his own commis- 
sion. In view of the risks involved the price does not appear 
exorbitant. In fact, Driscoll stated that he sometimes came out a 
loser. With commendable pride, he said: 
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I want every business man with whom I have had dealings to go before 
the Grand Jury and tell just exactly what I did for him, what my fee was 
and whether or not I delivered the goods. I consider that it is absolutely 
legitimate to act in the capacity of labor commissioner, and that, in that 
capacity, I have done more good than harm in Chicago. 


The functions of labor commissioners are picturesquely set forth 
by Driscoll in his public statements and testimony before the 
Grand Jury. 

It was no reflection on me to transact business with a labor leader if the 
leader would transact. 

I soon found out, after some experience with a few labor leaders, that it 
was necessary to do business with them if we wanted any successful results. 
But money spent in this way was not always spent illegitimately. We consid- 
ered that we had to fight fire with fire. Sometimes when the strike leaders 
sent men out to slug non-union men, it became necessary to send sluggers after 
the sluggers. 


And again, in a notorious passage which is illuminating as to the 
practical methods employed in “clearing the alleys” after the 
financial adjustments had been finally made, Driscoll explains in 
detail : 

After the union leaders had been “ fixed” we started at it. “Clearing the 
alleys ” means putting out of business the pickets who may have had orders to 
prevent teamsters from driving loads to struck houses. We didn’t pay any 
attention to these orders, because we had the wink from the union officials. 
I had men to see that the alleys were cleared, and if the pickets didn’t obey 
the instructions of my “ wrecking crew,” they had their blocks knocked off. 


The office of labor commissioner was no sinecure. On the con- 
trary, it was full of care and of strenuosity, and Driscoll’s sensi- 
tive feelings are naturally outraged that his services in that office 
are not more esteemed in that community, which has in the past 
so often negotiated peace through his agency. Quite properly 
outraged! He and Shea could have saved the city millions, not to 
mention countless broken heads and a score of murders, and all 
for a mere pittance, not more than $50,000, which certain parsi- 
monious merchants refused to pay. The consequences of this 
parsimony is that the whole community has been for months expe- 
riencing the convulsions of acute industrial colic, and has been 
paying out some $120,000 a month for extra police and deputies. 
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This is the smallest item of expense. How absolutely foolish all 
this extravagance must seem to Shea and his fellows who only 
asked a little pocket money, with which to buy beer, as the price of 
peace. 

Peace, it appears, might have been negotiated at any time by 
payment of a certain amount of money to those who “ dealt in 
strikes as a commodity,” and had employers chosen to buy im- 
munity at the price set, had they acted at they were expected to 
act, it would have been cheaper for them. They would have been 
in the predicament of one who yields up his purse at the point of 
a pistol. Yielding up the purse encourages highway robbery, and 
one is morally bound to resist, and to yield up one’s life. One’s 
purse will then, of course, be taken from one, but at least the full 
duties of a moral hero have been done. Furthermore, there is the 
chance, for one hardy enough to take it, of successful resistance 
and of escape with one’s life. It was this chance that Chicago 
merchants took in the recent fight. 

Driscoll’s policy of knocking off blocks can be demonstrated, 
beyond a shadow of a doubt, to be far and away cheaper and 
more effective than ordinary police regulation and practice. It 
would seem to be another instance of the failure of municipal 
ownership as contrasted with private enterprise. Mr. Driscoll’s 
experience is that you won’t have much trouble with a teamster, 
for example, if you adopt the proper police method. Sometimes 
it didn’t cost much money to settle strikes; perhaps, $5 a day to 
some one, or $10, or, in extreme cases, $100; money was no 
consideration, anyway. Ordinarily the system could be run quite 
well on the cheap. “Tell a teamster he will get his face smashed 
in, and smash it in if he don’t behave, and you won’t have much 
trouble.” Mr. Albert Young, also prominent in Chicago labor 
circles, we are told, used, in the good old days before Shea, the 
Boston cabby, “ butted in,” to make things very easy. “All Young 
had to do was to go before the Teamsters’ Joint Council and tell 
the ‘bunch’ what had to be done, and they did it.” But Shea 
appears to have been something of a smasher on his own account. 
“ His conduct,” says Mr. Driscoll, “has certainly discredited him 
more than any other labor leader was ever discredited before.” 
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In Mr. Driscoll’s opinion, Mr. Shea is beneath contempt. Never- 
theless, it should be noted that after all this discrediting, the 
largest and most influential teamsters’ local in Chicago, the truck 
drivers, when on June 18 it came to elect delegates to the inter- 
national convention, voted for a solid Shea delegation,® as did also 
on the same day, the express drivers. Shea is their man, even if 
he hasn’t Mr. Driscoll’s respect. 

“Four dollars and a half and supper money” was the market 
price paid by the teamsters for slugging non-union men.?® An- 
other union paid by the piece;! $15 a man slugged, $2 spot cash 
in advance, and the rest on “delivery of the goods.” General 
picketing, including the following of non-union men for assault- 
ing, steady employment by the week, $6 to $10. Two weeks after 
the beginning of the strike evidence was presented to the Grand 
Jury of seventy-four cases of assault upon non-union men by union 
pickets. Later in the strike 150 pickets are reported to have struck 


°A large majority of Chicago delegates sent to the Philadelphia convention 
were Shea men, and contributed largely to Shea’s re-election as national presi- 
dent of the brotherhood. 

Charles Ward made affidavit as follows regarding one William J. Baker: 
“He [Baker] asked me what I was arrested for, and I told him. I then asked 
him what the charge was against him, and he said it was for slugging a ‘ fink.’ 
I then asked him if he did it. He said: ‘ Yes, and if I had a little more time I 
would have killed the “fink.”’ I said to Baker: ‘ You are not a teamster; why 
did you do it?’ Baker then said to me that he was hired by the teamsters’ union 
to do it. I asked him what they paid him, and he said they paid him $4.50 for 
each job of slugging and supper money besides.” 

“ The following account of slugging is taken from the daily press: 


“Confession has been made by the men implicated that they were hired by 
the Carriage and Wagon Workers’ Union of Chicago to beat ~ non-union workman 
known to the union by the name of Carlston. The man attacked has died recently, 
two weeks after his injury, but his statements enabled the police to find and arrest 
the sluggers. These men, three in number, have confessed that they were hired 
by the secretary and business agent of the union to commit the assault for $15, 
$2 being paid on account before the job was done. The money was paid from a 
fund of $50 voted by the union for ‘educational purposes.’ According to the 
statement of the business agent, Gilhooley, one of the sluggers, said to him on the 
day after the assault: ‘ Well, I got that fellow Carlston last night. He put up an 
awful fight and kicked me in the shin. The bone is splintered, and I must see a 
doctor about it. He fought like h—!, and we were obliged to throw the boots 
into him. We done him up good, and I don’t think he will be able to work any 
more.’” 
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against the union, on the ground that they had not received their 
regular pay, and they are reported to have presented their ulti- 
matum to the union, “no benefits, no disturbances.” The state’s 
attorney, when asked if there had been “evidence regarding the 
trafficking in human life— evidence of slugging and murder for 
pay,” before the Grand Jury replied, “there is evidence of every 
crime on the calendar.” In fact, however, many of the crimes com- 
mitted were never before entered upon the calendar. We are told 
of a hotel which union men used as a rendezvous for men kid- 
naped by the “ flying squadron,” and “ wrecking crews” working 
under the direct supervision of Shea and his fellows. The 
expense of operating these slugging committees is ordinarily 
charged up to the “education fund” and the committee is the 
“committee on education.” 

It should be noted that two years since the teamsters’ unions 
and the teaming associations in Chicago experienced what was 
reputed to be a general reformation. At that time Mr. Driscoll 
himself appears to have been somewhat discredited with his asso- 
ciates. “Since this reform movement of 1903” writes Professor 


Commons on the eve of the recent strike,’* “the teaming industry 
* Quarterly Journal of Economics, May, 1905. 


can be studied as an economic rather than a criminal phenome- 
non.” Unfortunately, in the light of recent occurrences this judg- 
meni appears unwarrantably optimistic. Two interpretations of 
recent events may be suggested; one is that commonly given, that 
honest workingmen have been made the dupes of designing 
leaders; the other, that the teamsters’ organization is criminally 
degenerate. The writer believes the evidence of criminal degen- 
eracy to be conclusive. Regeneration, therefore, was not to be 
expected from change of ieaders or breaking up of rings, such as 
occurred in 1903. In Chicago, the teamsters’ badge is still as it 
has been for years, to a considerable extent an insignia of criminal 
association. An irresponsible organization would take possession 
of the public highways, and has demonstrated that it is banded 
together to establish and maintain its domination at any cost. 
Having established this domination, it has outrageously prosti- 
tuted the cause of unionism, which presumes to stand for the 
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uplifting of workingmen. During the strike Mr. Shea “ permit- 
ted”’ the United States government to use the streets, and he also 
made a few other exceptions, as for example in the case of hospi- 
tal ambulances, and hearses. In these cases he even offered to 
supply union drivers. But who is Mr. Shea that he should issue 
these permits ? 

The display of the button and the withdrawal of the police 
were now the only issues on which the union still held out. A 
committee appointed June 20, by the Teamsters’ Joint Council, 
in negotiation with the employers for peace, waived even the with- 
drawal of the police — because it was thought that the city would 
withdraw them anyway on account of the expense! When the 
committee brought back the only terms they could get frorn the 
employers, which stipulated unconditional surrender on the but- 
ton and police questions, Shea denounced them roundly before the 
Joint Council, and thereby regained full ascendency over the 
council, which he had been in a way to lose, as a result of certain 
discrediting disclosures before the Grand Jury. A week later on 
these issues the express drivers and department-store drivers 
voted unanimously to continue the fight. It was clearly only a 
question of time however, and during July and August one local 
after another declared the strike off unconditionally. The truck 
drivers yielded July 27, and the last local to act, an organization 
of coal teamsters, declared the strike off on August 20. 


It may be observed that the condition induced in the industrial 
world by the operation of these men is one of acute industrial 
hyperesthesia. The nervous tension and irritation under which 
business is carried on is clearly pathological. The emotional re- 
action of the union man who finds himself by some accident work- 
ing in “close proximity” to a non-union man is evidence of this 
pathological condition, as is also the frenzied excitement which 
the word “scab” arouses, which develops a sort of madness or 
rabies, a state of mind in which murder ceases to wear the aspect 
of acrime. This abnormal nervous tension is a species of insidi- 
ous social degeneration. 

If one asks what are the probable consequences of the strike, 
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one is forced .» admit that the industrial wrenching has been 
decidedly weakening. The industrial community is convalescing 
slowly. The fact that comparatively few of the teamsters, approxi- 
mately one-seventh of those organized, were directly involved in 
the strike, makes it quite improbable that any far-reaching conse- 
quences should result. Non-union men will probably be gradually 
forced out, and the streets again taken over by the “ Brother- 
hood,” although some of the larger houses still retain in their 
employ a large proportion of non-union men, and the teamsters’ 
button is conspicuously absent in certain trades. Undoubtedly 
the organization is temporarily weakened, and the industrial com- 
munity may expect to enjoy a period of comparative peace. It is 
unlikely, too, that blackmail will continue to be levied in the 
same bold way. The teamsters appear to have “stretched the 
band of unionism to the breaking point.” The right of the man, 
who does not care to affiliate with Shea’s organization, to drive a 
wagon in the streets of Chicago is for the time being precariously 
established. About one-half of those who went on strike, it is 
estimated, have been reinstated, upon such conditions as employers 
have made. 

Ordinarily, considerable uncertainty might be felt as to the 
motives actuating the men who organized such an attack upon the 
community. Motives are ordinarily hidden and to be inferred in- 
directly from the course of events; this is especially apt to be true 
where one is dealing with a criminal class, or group, or ring. 
But no uncertainty attaches to the motives of the recent strike. 
There has probably never been an instance where venality, brutal- 
ity, and corruption have been so unblushingly admitted and con- 
doned. It is this aspect which makes any discussion of the 
economic phases seem trivial. It is an extraordinary fact that 
every other motive, including personal revenge, business rivalry, 
political intrigue to stop off municipal ownership, bribery, and 
blackmail — every other motive except consideration of the honest 
and hard-working teamster, has been asserted. No one has had 
the hardihood to say that the welfare of the teamster, or of the 
garment worker, or of the public, has been at any time a serious 
consideration. Organization of labor into trades unions is ordi- 
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narily assumed to be a normal reaction upon our present industrial 
order. Industry must be democratized; that is conceived to be 
the condition of any amelioration of the wage-earner. In the 
light of these high motives of brotherhood and fellowship, how 
ghastly appears the experience of the recent strike, bearing the 
stamp of venality and crime! De Tocqueville long ago noted the 
willingness of democratic communities to endure “ poverty, servi- 
tude, and barbarism” in the name of equality. The wage-earner 
today, at least in certain trades and in certain localities, is bear- 
ing that yoke in the name of industrial democracy. The team- 
sters’ strike is a modern instance of the failure of that democracy. 
One may not infer from this that unionism is essentially bad, 
but only, that it is susceptible of corruption, infecting whole 
communities and groups of workingmen. One may admit, as 
De Tocqueville did, that the “democratic revolution which we 
are witnessing is an irresistible fact against which it would be 
neither desirable nor wise to struggle,” but it does not follow, on 
a priori grounds, that the movement necessarily makes for higher 
civilization, or for the general welfare. It is all a question of 
character. Industrial problems, the problems, that is to say, with 
which unionism deals, are exceedingly perplexing and difficult, 
and they involve the community’s welfare fundamentally. To 
operate in the industrial field successfully, industrial democracy 
must develop a high degree of integrity, and above all must 
develop an unerring instinct for selecting able leaders. It would 
be gratuitous to assume that the trade-union membership cannot 
provide leaders capable of filling the positions which labor organi- 
zation has created; what is clear is that whether or not men of the 
requisite degree of integrity and capacity are to be found in trade 
union ranks—and the writer believes that such men are to be 
found there—the power of the organization has not been in the 
past put into their hands. 

There is a curious disposition to palliate and excuse, in the 
name of democracy itself. “Such scenes,” observes one writer, 
commenti’iz upon street rioting, “hurt the reputation of a city, 
but Chicago herself is guiltless here. No city in America today is 
more essentially democratic in spirit and none has higher ideals 
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of municipal life.” The fact of democracy may be conceded, but 
certainly this only makes the guilt universal and common. The 
guilt which in a community less democratic might attach to a 
few, in proportion to our democracy, attaches to ourselves severally 
as citizens. The teamsters’ organization was a democracy of the 
most extreme kind, and the responsibility for all that has occurred 
rests, therefore, upon the members, not with the leaders who 
were the tools of their organizations. Personal, individual respon- 
sibility, severally and jointly assumed, is the price of democracy. 
What democracy achieves that is good, is, in a sense, the achieve- 
ment and pride of the rank and file, and the qualities of corruption 
and inefficiency are their shame. We are, therefore, driven to 
the conclusion that another great labor organization has tried 
another experiment in democracy, and failed, finding itself too 
corrupt and incapable to succeed. 

In their trade, the teamsters had achieved democracy. That, 
however, is the simplest of social achievements, whether in politics 
or in industry. The mob has only to assemble, and its supreme 
power is established. The mob rioting is democracy, after its 
kind; it is the democracy of the mob: given the mobbish char- 
acter, and no other kind of democracy is possible. In Chicago the 
teamsters’ democracy was one which chose corrupt men for lead- 
ers, and which has chosen to continue these men in power. 
Already, the process of degeneration and disintegration is in evi- 
dence. These organizations are becoming less and less competent 
to act. At the time of this writing the Chicago Federation of 
Labor has been attempting, for weeks, to conduct its election of 
officers, and has failed ignominiously.1* The teamsters’ brother- 
hood having lost greatly in membership has hardly avoided dis- 


* The first attempt at election was marked by a brutal assault of armed men 
who broke into the hall and attacked the election officers on guard. T’aese men 
were not given over to justice, but were shielded by their fellows. The second 
attempt at election was made under police supervision. At a subsequent meeting, 
“ Skinny ” Madden, representing the opposition, forced through a vote annulling 
this election, the regularly elected officers of the Federation being warned to 
avoid trouble by absenting themselves from this meeting — which they did. The 
teamsters’ electioneering methods at the recent Philadelphia meeting of the 
brotherhood have been given sufficient notoriety. 
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ruption, as a result of the electioneering practices of its leaders at 
its recent national convention. The quality of leadership, which 
that organization has developed, is hopelessly incompetent; under 
it the organization must disintegrate. 

One naturally seeks for an explanation of the cynicism and 
criminality which characterizes trade unionism in certain com- 
munities and trades today. To a considerable extent, it is to be 
accounted for in the wide dissemination of false economic doc- 
trines. The wage-earner is taught that he and his fellows are, in 
some inexplicable manner, the victims of exploitation and robbery, - 
committed in the name of that awful bogie, capitalism. Under 
this system it is asserted, somehow economic principles and laws 
miscarry. No one gets his just reward for labor. A man’s 
earnings cease to bear any relation to his economic service. They 
are what he can seize upon, spoils wrested by force from an ex- 
ploiting bourgeoisie. The way to advance one’s economic well- 
being is, therefore, not by rendering economic service, but by 
engaging in this unholy game of exploitation. This deluding 
philosophy plays into the hands of unscrupulous men, and a 
Chicago teamsters’ strike is a natural consequence. 


Joun CuMMINGS. 
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NOTES 


PREMIUMS IN RETAIL TRADE 


Within the last year or two the “ premium craze,” like a moral 
epidemic, has spread all over the country. Scarcely a middle-class 
or wage-worker’s family may be found, at least east of the Missis- 
sippi, where some kind of coupons are not saved and some kind of 
a free prize not expected. While this passion of collecting cou- 
pons or certificates, whose actual value translated into United 
States money equivalents is often infinitesimally small, has been a 
legitimate and grateful object of humor and satire, the fact has 
generally been overlooked that the very magnitude of the move- 
ment has made the premium a phenomenon economically impor- 
tant and interesting, and deserving of a careful analysis. Being a 
feature of retail trade exclusively, the premium or prize once more 
reminds us of the significant changes in the organization of the 
retail trade which are taking place at the present time, and which 
have been studied but little by the economic scholar. 

The purpose of the premium is advertisement and publicity. 
Its aim is not only to gain, but to retain, the purchaser. It is 
therefore the essential feature of the premium that it be given for 
a series of purchases, and not for one. Yet exceptions from this 
rule are occasionally met with. Thus within certain districts of 
the New York East Side a very peculiar method of dealing in 
coffee and tea grew up some three or four years ago, which did not 
persist very long, but for the time being must have been a veri- 
table Klondyke to the enterprising dealers. With every purchase 
of one pound of coffee a “ free” prize was given — some ware or 
household utensil, whose value was usually declared to be greater 
than the total price paid for the pound of tea and the prize. The 
prices paid for the tea and coffee were naturally considerably 
higher than the prices for similar commodities anywhere in the 
country. In other words, a peculiar phenomenon of a combined 
price for two articles absolutely unrelated to each other developed, 
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and the purchase of cheap and often unnecessary goods simultane- 
ously with the goods desired was the practical result of this 
peculiar economic aberration. 

Such cases are only exceptional, however. Whatever the tech- 
nical aspects of the method employed in distribution of the prizes, 
the real aim is to preserve and to compensate the “regular cus- 
tomer,” to offer him an additional inducement over and above the 
terms granted to the occasional customer, and thus to guarantee 
the market. Economically, little can be said against this motive 
in principle. The large purchaser always commands better terms 
than the petty purchaser, and the permanent purchaser may be 
considered the larger purchaser. 

On the other hand, the premium is one of the many adver- 
tising schemes and methods of which such an enormous variety 
has sprung up within the la:t decade. A well-known soap- 
manufacturing firm in Buffalo, which was among the pioneers of 
the premium idea, openly acknowledges that the premium system 
was selected as a cheaper substitute for expensive advertising. 

Advertising is done either by the manufacturer or by the retail 
dealer. There can hardly be any question as to the fact that the 
real. burden of advertising falls upon the consumer, while the 
greatest profit is derived by the advertising medium, the news- 
paper. A similar development may be noticed in the premium 
system. 

The various methods and systems of premium- or prize-giving 
must be carefully classified. Thus we have, on the one hand, the 
manufacturer’s premium. This is explained by the enormous 
development in the use of “trade-mark” goods. In the olden 
days the retail dealer performed the important function of selec- 
tion of goods.1 Then the manufacturer depended upon the retail 
dealer, and was obliged to offer him the most advantageous 
terms. This system can hardly be regarded a rational one, as the 
selection of goods is done by persons not interested in the 
intrinsic quality of goods. Formally at least, therefore, the 
development of trade in trade-mark goods must be considered as 


2 As was pointed out in a very interesting manner by Professor Edward Jones 
in the Annais of the American Academy, January, 1905. 
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a change for the better. The consumer gets the particular product 
he knows and trusts. It is not a simple matter, however, for a 
new product to gain that confidence and popularity. Enormous 
outlays for newspaper and other forms of advertising must be 
made, if a new preparation is to be brought before the American 
public, and popularity can be kept up only by keeping up the 
advertising. The cost of this advertising often forms a heavy 
burden upon the price of the product. If some prepared cereal is 
retailed at fifteen cents a box, the largest part of the price 
undoubtedly represents the cost of advertising. The substituting 
of some other method for the wasteful system of advertising is 
therefore advantageous and desirable, both for the producer and 
the consumer. 

The premium system undoubtedly represents such an effort. 
How satisfactory it is, is another question, an answer to which 
will be attempted presently. The varied and interesting technical 
details of the system deserve short mention. The most popular 
method is the inclosure of coupons, and the exchange of a specified 
number of coupons for a certain article supposedly useful or 
ornamental, whether a pair of gilt cuff buttons for fifteen cou- 
pons, or a piano for forty thousand. Some tobacco factories use 
a part of the cigarette box for the same purpose. Again it may 
be the metal top of the tin box or the can of vegetables or pre- 
served fruits. The inclosure of the “free” premium itself, as the 
cup, saucer, or plate, within the package, is certainly an original, 
but exceptional, method made use of by one firm manufacturing 
cereals. Here the phenomenon of a combined price for two com- 
modities, entirely different, presents itself to baffle the most careful 
inquiry into the nature of value. This latter method comes dan- 
gerously near the gambling method of putting into different 
packages coupons with different letters, and allowing a premium 
only when a certain word has been spelled by means of these 
coupons. Putting a one-dollar bill into one of every hundred 
boxes, and letting the consumer take his chances, was a procedure 
that clearly came within the provisions of the criminal code, and 
was very wisely abolished. 

There exists still another plan which, in principle at least, 
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widely differs from all those mentioned. This is the system of 
granting prizes in return for coupons plus some cash. The pro- 
ducer offers the consumer various goods for prices claimed to be 
much below the actual value of the goods. It is very questionable, 
however, whether these supposedly nominal prices are at all below 
the wholesale price paid by premium-granting firms. The premium 
here consists in the service of making a purchase for the coupon- 
holder, without charging him the commission, and in granting 
him the privilege of a wholesale price. Yet in its actual value 
this premium is probably worth more to the consumer than the 
totally free premium consisting of some useless piece of tasteless 
china. 

That any and all of these schemes called forth violent objec- 
tions from the competitors who had not adopted this method of 
advertising, was to be expecied. Recently, however, the voice of 
the retail dealers in these goods has been heard in support of these 
protests. It is not evident, on the face of it, why the retail 
grocery-dealers should find the system of premiums objectionable, 
yet inquiries in that direction will bring out the interesting fact 
that premium goods yield a lower rate of profit to the retailer, 
and, more than that, that all popular trade-mark goods are poor 
profit-makers for the retailer, and the more popular they are, the 
less profitable is their handling in the store, for the more secure 
is the demand, the more stringent the condition of sale to the 
retailer. And what is true of trade-mark goods in general is still 
more true of the premium goods. The retailer is forced to con- 
tribute his share to the cost of the premium. The retailer fights 
against this tax, as well as against the general tendency of the 
manufacturer to reduce the retailer’s importance (and incidentally 
profits) in the process of distribution. 

These considerations explain why the New York Merchants’ 
Association, the National Association of Retail Grocers, and simi- 
lar bodies have started such a bitter warfare against coupons 
and premiums. The leaders of these organizations point out, 
with a great deal of conviction, that the premiums are a parasite 
on retail trade; that they force the illusion upon the consumer of 
“setting something for nothing,” while in reality he pays more 
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than the premium is actually worth. The popularity of premiums 
is built upon a speculative basis, which can be but harmful in the 
everyday transaction of purchase of food supplies. The system 
influences the public to buy larger quantities of supplies than are 
actually necessary, in return for which the home of the consumer 
is filled to overflowing with ugly and useless articles. 

A great deal of which is true, of course; yet this touching 
solicitude of the retail grocer about the consumer’s pocket may call 
forth some suspicion as to its sincerity. The limited influence of 
these warnings upon the premium-mad public has been a matter 
of record. If the premium-giving concerns have yielded consider- 
ably under the pressure from the grocers, it was a yielding to a 
material force, and not moral persuasion, and it was not done 
without some opposition. In this connection, the extensive corre- 
spondence between the National Association of Retail Grocers and 
a large cereal-manufacturing concern is interesting. In reply toa 
request from the Grocers’ Association to discontinue the premium 
system, the manufacturers said: 

This is a premium age. 

It is estimated that three hundred different articles handled by the grocery 
trade have some form of premium to the retailer or consumer attached to 
them. 

With the increased cost of raw materials of every kind, there is less 
profit in the manufacture of cereal goods today than in the past. The cost 
of the ordinary methods of advertising in newspapers, magazines, bill-boards, 
etc., has increased enormously in the past few years; consequently manu- 
facturers of cereals, in seeking to market their goods, naturally turn to 
premiums as being the least expensive and most effective method of creating 
a trade for their products. 

We were from the first opposed to premiums of any kind in connection 
with the sale of our goods. It was only after we became convinced that we 
were in serious danger of losing the leading position that we have always 
occupied in the cereal trade that we, much against our wishes, decided that it 
was absolutely necessary for us to offer premiums or inducements to retailers 
and consumers on similar lines to those already being offered by our com- 
petitors. 


After quoting from circulars of other cereal firms, to show 
how widespread the system of premiums is, the letter concludes: 
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We could quote you numerous other instances, similar to the above, 
showing that this means of pushing the sale of goods has been adopted by 
cereal manufacturers anc wholesale grocers generally, as well as manu- 
facturers of other lines of goods. 

We are satisfied that the above facts will convince you we are not the 
originators of the premium plan, but that we reluctantly adopted it for self- 
protection. Under these circumstances we do not see how we singly and 
alone can abandon the plan. With a view of meeting your ideas as nearly as 
possible, and at the same time protecting our business from the inroads of our 
competitors, we make the following proposition: 

We will agree to stop the use of premiums of any kind, sort, or descrip- 
tion to jobbers, retailers, clerks, or consumers, in connection with the sale of 
our goods on a date to be fixed in the future (this includes all checks, coupons, 
certificates, bonds, missing-letter schemes, and printed offers of any nature, 
either to be placed inside or outside of the package or made part of the 
labels), provided all of the manufacturers, distributors, and wholesale dealers 
in cereal goods in the United States do likewise. 


As a result of the agitation and negotiation, some under- 
standing was arrived at, and the most objectionable features of the 
premium system were abolished. Yet the letter makes clear that, 
as an important method of competition, the system in its entirety 
has come to stay, and will vanish only with competition itself. 
And competition, according to the firm conviction of “ the man in 
the street,” must be advantageous to the public. And, of course, 
it is. Witness the cracked china and gaudy statuettes in the 
homes of the public. 

The evident uselessness and ugliness of most premiums have 
not failed to become evident to many. It was felt that an attrac- 
tive and useful premium might prove a much better drawing-card. 
And so, notwithstanding all the criticism, a new concern was 
formed very recently, with magnificent offices in one of the repre- 
sentative skyscrapers of lower Broadway, which has particularly 
aroused the ire of the retail grocers. The prospectus of this con- 
cern says: 

The growth of the premium idea has steadily developed, so that today 
scarcely a single one of the “necessaries of life” is sold without carrying, 
either through its wrapper, trade-mark, label, box-front, or other token, some 
sort of premium value. The great objection thus far to any of these individual 
premium plans is that the average consumer does not purchase enough of any 
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one commodity to entitle her to a premium of any considerable value. As a 
consequence the public has been deluged with cheap and trashy premiums. 

A new premium plan has been devised by the leading manufacturers 
of the United States whereby the purchaser of soap, cereals, condensed 
milk, canned goods, tea, coffee, cocoa, soups, extracts, baked beans, figs, 
shoe polish, catsup, salad dressing, olive oil, smoking tobacco, cigars, 
cigarettes, and over three hundred different brands of consumable com- 
modities, may secure, instead of the inferior clap-trap premiums, hand- 
some and substantial premiums through the combined efforts of all the 
prominent manufacturers. To make clear the difference between the individual 
and the associated plans, we will assume that Mrs. A. has purchased and 
saved the labels from one hundred tins of condensed milk, fifty cakes of soap, 
forty pounds of coffee, ten jars of extract of beef, etc. Mr. A. has also 
saved the tags from a six months’ supply of tobacco or coupons from his cigars 
or cigarettes. The very best that this lady could secure from the milk- 
manufacturer would be a cheap chromo, from the soap-maker a gilt hat-pin, 
and from the coffee-packer a set of doilies, etc. Her husband also learns that, 
after smoking himself nearly to death, he has earned a pipe or a pair of cheap 
cuff buttons. 

The plan of this association, embracing the prominent manufacturers of 
the country, with an aggregate capital exceeding $20,000,000, is to enable the 
purchaser to pool his or her premium coupons and possess something that 
will fill a long-felt want in the home. 

If your grocer does not keep all the goods enumerated in this catalogue, 
he can, and undoubtedly will, get them for you, as each one is a standard, 
well-known product. By purchasing the brands of the manufacturers identi- 
fied with this magnificent premium plan, and exchanging the wrappers, trade- 
marks, labels, etc. (according to directions), you are enabled through this 
plan of household economy to furnish your entire home absolutely free. 


This scheme, explained with such literary talent in this circu- 
lar, deserves special attention, because it represents a transition 
stage from the manufacturer’s premium to the dealer’s premium, 
being not only a premium for buying a certain goods, but, indi- 
rectly at least, a premium for buying at a certain place. The effect 
of this scheme would be to concentrate the purchases at stores sup- 
plied only with goods of firms subscribing to this scheme. Pre- 
sumably no two competing firms would join this “union,” as the 
effect of premiums as weapons of competition would be destroyed 
by the coupons of both being given an equal value. 

If the interests of the manufacturers are at least partially taken 
into consideration in the last scheme, they vanish altogether in the 
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system of retail-store premiums, which are based upon entirely 
different economic principles. The manufacturer of “ Strength, 
the Health Food,” or “‘ The Turkish Beauties, the Best Cigarette,” 
wants you to eat only “Strength” or to smoke only the 
“ Beauties.” But disregarding for the moment the various rates 
of profit derived from various goods, it is immaterial to the retail 
trader what you consume, provided you buy it of him; and it 
is the dealer’s effort to fix the place of purchase, rather than the 
kind of goods consumed. In either case the purpose is the estab- 
lishment of a habit. The technical aspects of the dealer’s premium 
were very simple in the beginning. Cards bearing the designation 
of the amount of purchase, either in print or by punching, or the 
neat checks turned out by the automatic cash registers, were to be 
saved by the consumer until a certain sum of purchases was 
reached, which granted the right of a premium. These dealers’ 
premiums first grew up in the small groceries, then extended to 
various other retail stores. Here again the same economic prin- 
ciple of remunerating the permanent customer was evident. But 
in practice this remuneration took the form of cheap and useless 
articles, namely bric-a-brac, the very production of which in such 
enormous quantities is an enigma. The overcrowding of the 
American city, not too spacious as it is, with these ugly things can 
hardly he considered an advantage, except for the bric-a-brac 
manufacturers, for whose products an enormous demand must 
have developed suddenly. Yet occasionally a much more sensible 
form of premiums may be met with, as, for instance, the right for 
a considerable number of “shines” with each pair of shoes. The 
writer knows of a shoe-store where a pair of shoes is given free 
with the purchase of ten pairs. Here the premium amounts to a 
cash reduction in price by 10 per cent. — but only to the permanent 
purchaser. An interesting development of these dealers’ pre- 
miums has been the extension of the epidemic over the male sex, 
mainly through the efforts of a well-known system of chain-stores 
dealing in tobacco products. 

This is an era of consolidation; also of substitution. And so 
both forces have started to play in the domain of the premiums, 
and the result has been the much-discussed “ trading-stamp.” This 
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device was heralded as the greatest invention of the competitive 
principle. And perhaps it was that for some time. It is the more 
interesting, therefore, to observe how this method has brought the 
whole system of premiums ad absurés, and, like many other 
methods of extreme competition, has desisoyed its own usefulness 
to anybody, and, while causing great losses to many, was profit- 
able to a very few middlemen. 

In principle, the trading-stamp approaches the plan of pooling 
manufacturers’ premiums, which has been described above, and 
tries to get at the same results as the dealers’ premiums. Saith 
the trading-stamp man: “ What a single firm cannot do must be 
accomplished by co-operative efforts of many forms. You sell tea, 
or perhaps tobacco. The annual purchases of the average family 
at your store cannot be very considerable, and you cannot, there- 
fore, offer any but the cheapest premiums. But if you enter into 
an agreement with the dealer in shoes, dry goods, drugs, lamps, 
etc., etc. —i. e., with a whole circle of retail stores, where most of 
the purchases of the family are done— you can, all combined, 
offer a premium that will actually be worth while. You are all in 
different lines of trade, and do not compete with each other; 
therefore you may co-operate. But, of course, the co-operation 
requires a special mechanism, which we will furnish for a small 
consideration.” 

Thus, alluringly, spoke the trading-stamp man. The stamp is 
the mechanism. The originator of this scheme sells the stamps to the 
storekeepers, who distribute the stamps to the purchasers free, 
and, when a certain number of stamps has accumulated, the 
trading-stamp concern gives a costly premium in return for the 
stamps. The unit for a stamp has been put tentatively at a ten- 
cent purchase, with a premium of one thousand stamps, or a total 
purchase of one hundred dollars. 

The plan proved attractive to the retailers. In a large city, 
like New York, a considerable portion of the retail trade goes to 
the small shops in the neighborhood. The small local retail 
dealer counts only upon the local trade, and struggles only against 
the local competitor. Here an excellent method of competition 
was offered, and a number of subscribers to the new scheme grew 
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rapidly. In entering into the contract, the trading-stamp firm 
usually agreed not to furnish these stamps to any other dealer 
within a certain district, and thus a number of dealers gained a 
considerable advantage over their competitors. 

The writer had the opportunity to observe the growth of the 
trading-stamp mania in New York from its very incipiency, and 
saw its phenomenal success as well as its final fiasco. In the 
beginning the advantage to the enterprising dealer was not a small 
one. But neither the dealer nor the trading-stamp schemer fore- 
saw the results which were inevitable. Competition arose in the 
very method of competition. The trading-stamp idea could not be 
patented. The dealers who were left on the outside had to imitate 
as a matter of self-defense. Besides, the high profits of the 
trading-stamp man could not help attracting attention. If the 
green trading-stamps proved a howling success, why not red, 
blue, yellow, and violet ones? A number of paralleled systems 
sprung up. Under the influence of the demands of the stamp-mad 
public, no dealer could afford to go without premiums. As a final 
result, some status quo was established, and the retail dealers, on 
the whole, found themselves with the same circle of purchasers, 
but with an additional expense for stamps forced upon them. The 
stamps lost their dynamic force —the acquisition of custom — as 
they increased the total purchases but little, but became necessary 
for the retention even of the established trade. 

Yet this status quo was only approximate. In reality, they 
have rather injured than helped the mass of retail dealers, judging 
from New York experiences at least. The purchasing power of 
the consumer only partly reaches the neighborhood store. A con- 
siderable (and growing) share goes to the gigantic central depart- 
ment store. To a certain extent the trading-stamp was intended 
to revert a certain portion of this share back to the neighborhood 
store. The trading-stamp scheme did not seem to become a big, 
respectable department store. But if the trading-stamp was aimed 
at the department store, the latter was not too slow to perceive it. 
And when the department store decided to accept the challenge, it 
found itself in a position to strike the small stores with their own 
weapons. In the hands of the department-store man, the trading 
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stamp became a very dangerous weapon. The stamps becoming 
an object of trade, it could very naturally be sold at a considerably 
reduced price to a purchaver of millions of these stamps. A 
department store with gross sales amounting to many millions a 
year was able to distribute tens of millions of stamps annually. 
This reduced price was in itself an advantage, but when the large 
department store was enabled to give two stamps for each ten-cent 
purchase, while the small store could give but one, the small 
dealers had their eyes opened and saw what dupes they were when 
they permitted themselves to be convinced to boom the stamp 
man’s business, for in the end the trading-stamp helped some large 
department store and injured the small dealer. That the trading- 
stamp man derived the greatest benefit from the transaction was 
to be expected. That was the rent of enterprise, of course. His 
profit was made by the difference in the price of one thousand 
stamps and the cost of the premium, minus the cost of running 
and advertising his business, of course. What this difference is 
it is impossible to tell, as it is impossible to guess at the value of 
the premium. The writer of these lines was, for a time at least, a 
victim of this craze, and has quite a respectable piece of cut glass 
to show for it. The retail value of this premium seems to be 
about three or four dollars, and it was received for one book only 
(i. e., one thousand stamps, which means a total purchase of 
$100). Judging from this example, the trading-stamp man 
should have received about four or five dollars for these one 
thousand stamps, and the stamps would represent one-half cent on 
a ten-cent purchase or 5 per cent. discount. And, as a matter of 
fact, whether true or not (and we think not), that was the value 
which the public thought the stamps actually had. Yet if the lav- 
ishness with which these stamps have been distributed is taken 
into consideration, and that at least one department store doubled 
the number of stamps once or twice each week, it certainly must 
not be supposed that any system could or would introduce a 10 per 
cent. discount on each and every purchase. The truth of the 
matter is that, in getting his valuable cut-glass premium very early 
in the history of the trading-stamp idea, the writer was “let in on 
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the ground floor,” as it were, and that the actual value of the 
stamps was much lower, as is claimed by some—only one-tenth 
of a cent—in which case it represents a discount of I per cent. 
only. The value of the premium was rapidly reduced. The enor- 
mous quantity of stamps lost or left unused by the impatient con- 
sumers was so much additional pure profit to the “man with an 
idea.”’ 

In view of the economic effects of the trading-stamp move- 
ment, which cost the dealer much more than they were worth to 
the consumer, and brought the former nothing but the cost, one 
is not surprised to find the commercial classes soon starting a 
warfare against this spirit, whom they could not get back into the 
bottle again. 

As the retail merchants were many, and the trading-stamp 
men few, no special difficulty was met in the effort to pass a law 
regulating trading stamps and premiums. Chap. 657 of the Laws 
of 1904, New York, sec. 1, provides that trading-stamps must 
have legibly printed upon their face their redeemable value in law- 
ful money; sec. 2 provides that the holder of a trading-stamp 
shall be entitled to receive therefore from the company issuing 
the same its redeemable value either in cash or merchandise at the 
option of the holder; sec. 3 provides that the trading-stamp com- 
panies must redeem stamps if offered in lots of five cents worth; 
sec. 4 provides for enforcing the law; and sec. 5 exempts certain 
coupons based upon a dual and not a tripartite contract (i. e., the 
old-style coupon both given and redeemed by the retail dealer 
himself). 

The purpose of the law must be commended. It aims at 
destroying the speculative element of the trading-stamps, at 
preventing deceptions, while preserving the wholesome element 
of discount off the price. If the value of the stamp be known, and 
especially if the stamp be made redeemable in United States 
money at the option of the holder, the trading-stamp idea, which 
is based upon the speculative tendency of the public, would be 
reduced to naught. The stamp would simply mean so much 
reduction off the price, and both the dealer and the purchaser 
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would be in a position to know exactly how much reduction is 
given. After the value of the stamps in cold cash was established, 
no retail dealer would think of paying more than that redemption 
price for it, and so the business of the trading-stamp man would 
vanish into air. All this would happen if chap. 657 would have 
any legal force. But the law has been declared unconstitutional 
by Judge Nash, who declared “that it is the settled law of the 
state that it is not within the power of the legislature to suppress 
or regulate the issuing or sale of trading-stamps.” 

Thus, the matter is settled, so far as the legal aspects of it are 
concerned. And the trading-stamp idea is still spreading, though 
it is rapidly approaching the moment of total discredit in the eyes 
of the public. If it has come to the point where an evening paper, 
sold for half of one cent to the street urchins, gives with each copy 
two trading-stamps (it matters not of what fancy color), then the 
value of a stamp cannot be too high. But in this or that form the 
system of premium-giving remains and will remain, as long as the 
retail trade will present the same features of high rates of profit 
and cut-throat competition. One cannot help thinking, with 
Judge Nash, that the trading-stamp is as legitimate a method of 
competition as many other less ingenious ones. And if the com- 
petitors are suffering under the burden of this method of competi- 
tion, while advantages derived by the consumer are small, is this 
then not the inevitable result of most competitive methods? If 
the system of premiums and prizes has made the average Ameri- 
can alive to the faulty organization of retail trade, which yields an 
enormous rate of profit and yet often fails to furnish the small 
dealer with the means for even a modest existence, the work of 
the premiums will not have been in vain. This knowledge may 
give the stimulus toward a better system of trade and distribution, 
where the advantages and profits of retail trade will remain in the 
hands of the consumers; not in the shape of quasi-free premiums 
and prizes, but in the shape of perceptible reduction in the retail 
prices. 

I. M. Rustnow. 


Wasurncron, D. C. 
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THE MARGINAL THEORY OF DISTRIBUTION: A 
REPLY TO PROFESSOR CARVER 


The supreme difficulty of every controversy upon economic theory 
consists in getting to an agreed statement of the real issue. This is 
well illustrated in the discussion as to the worth of the “ marginal 
theory in distribution.” In a somewhat elaborate paper, published in 
the September (1904) issue of this Journal, I set forth a number of 
reasons for rejecting this theory. Professor Carver, writing in the 
March (1905) issue, exhibits a totally complete misunderstanding of 
the central point to which my criticism of the theory was directed. 

In attempting a brief restatement of that central point, I wish to 
accept the statement of the “ marginal theory” as given in Professor 
Carver’s own illustration, of a farm containing a given amount of 
land and a given equipment in the form of tools and working capital : 


A 

Number Total Product | Numbet of 

of Laborers (Bushels) ms per (Bushels) 
goo 450 400 
1,200 400 300 
1,400 350 200 
PROS: 1,500 300 100 


The law of diminishing returns, as ordinarily interpreted, is shown in the 
third column; and if one was to base his theory of distribution upon this 
column alone, Mr. Hobson’s contention would be sound. If, for example, the 
product of the fifth laborer were conceived to be 300 bushels, and if he were 
to get that product; and if, moreover, each of the other four were to get the 
same, obviously the wages of the five men would take the total product. But, 
on the other hand, if the fifth man were thought to be worth only as much as 
he could add to the product of the other four, or if any one of the five were 
thought to be worth only as much as five men could produce over and above 
what four could produce, then each man would get only 100 bushels, leaving 
1,000 bushels to the owner of the farm. This is the real marginal theory of 
distribution. (P. 261.) 


Now, my criticism centers upon the fact that our knowledge that 
the fifth man receives a wage of 100 bushels, and that this represents 
the increased productivity of working the farm on a five-man basis 
instead of a four-man basis, contributes nothing to a theory of dis- 
tribution. 
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It would contribute something very important if we were justi- 
fied in saying: “ The actual product.of the fifth man is 100 bushels ; 
so the fifth man gets the whole of what he produces; and since the 
fifth man produces as much as any of the other four, and they all get 
the same wage, viz., 100 bushels, therefore labor as a whole gets 
that part of the aggregate produce made by labor as a whole.” If 
this train of reasoning were correct, no “ profit” would accrue to 
the employer from the exploitation of labor in a “ static” society, 

j and Professor Clark would be right in his identification of “ profit” 
ad as an abnormal temporary gain arising from an industrial improve- 
ment out of which the employer takes the first share. “ Wages tend 
to equal what labor can produce” is the conclusion of the reasoning 
which Professor Carver, in common with Professor Clark, approves. 
Now, I think I am right in suggesting that the whole matter 
urns upon the answer to this question: Are we justified in assuming 
that in a five-man working of this farm the product of one man is 
an 100 bushels? The actual case that confronts us is this: by changing 
from a four-man basis to a five-man basis of working an increased 
productivity of the farm amounting to 100 bushels accrues. I argued 
, in my article that the addition of the fifth man increased the produc- 
tivity of the whole complex of units of land, capital and labor, or, 
\ regarded from the labor standpoint, that it increased the efficiency 

and co-operative productivity of the other four laborers. 

Professor Carver seems partly to recognize the truth of this, 
but appears to hold that we are justified in setting that addition to 
the general productivity of the complex mass a part of the particular 
product of the marginal laborer. He does not say this with the 
definiteness of Professor Clark, but I cannot find any other meaning 
for his classification of 100 bushels as the “ marginal product” than 
one which makes it “the product of the marginal” or “fifth” 
laborer. 

Now, I suggest that all that happens in his illustration is con- 
sistent with the hypothesis that on a five-man basis labor as a whole 
} produces 600 units instead of 500, and that, if a separate equal 

productivity be applied to the laborers, each laborer, including the 
fifth or marginal laborer, produces 120 bushels, instead of 100. 

No doubt in the given case 100 bushels represents the maximum 
(or rather more) that a laborer can earn working for himself instead 
of entering this employment. If he enters this employment, he is 
more productively employed than working alone, because his labor 
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gets the advantage of co-operation with other labor and with units 
of capital under skilled organization. If we suppose the difference 
between working alone and entering this employment on a five-man 
basis is 20 bushels, the employer will be able to get this man’s services 
(worth to him 120 bushels) for 100 bushels wages. The fact that a 
comparison between a four-man basis and a five-man basis appears to 
make this man worth only 100 bushels is quite irrelevant. The sup- 
position of the four-man basis is that of a wasteful economy in which 
the farmer fails to get the best use of the units of labor, capital, and 
land he already controls; the notion that any light can be thrown 
upon “the theory of distribution” by an assumption of such folly as 
a basis of comparison is utterly fallacious. What happens actually is 
this: The farmer finds laborers who will work for 100 bushels, this 
sum measuring their productivity as solitary workers; he puts them 
to work together under conditions in which all and each works more 
productively (producing an aggregate which divides at, say, 120 
bushels per laborer) ; he gets for himself the difference between the 
100 bushels and the 120. 

The farmer fixes on a five-man basis because he reckons that te) 
aggregate profit of the co-operative working is greatest on this basis. 

While, then, it is quite true that the fifth man gets as his wages 
just what his presence adds to the product on a four-man basis, this 
knowledge has no bearing on a theory of distribution, for the four- 
man basis is a thoroughly uneconomic conception; it is as unwar- 
ranted in theory as it is alien from practice. 

If we took the false illustration given by Professor Carver, and 
supposed the farmer to be himself the first laborer, first working by 
himself and producing 500 bushels, then adding laborer after laborer 
until he came to the fifth, what happens is this: Whereas the second 
laborer appears to grow less and less productive by the addition of 
subsequent laborers, the farmer (or first laborer) appears to grow 
more productive. At the end of the process one farmer, whose pro- 
ductivity when alone was 500 bushels, has grown to 1,000 when he 
employs four others to help him. 

Now, my hypothesis (which takes a most generous view of the 
productivity of the farmer, crediting his personal productivity and 
that of the capital with the greater part of the increased aggregate 
product arising from employing a larger number of laborers) sup- 
poses that the real average productivity of a laborer on the five-man 
basis is 120. This supposition is itself only a concession to the point 
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of view of Professor Carver, the whole idea of a separate product for 
a marginal or any other laborer in a business plexus being unscien- 
tific. But on this supposition a laborer may receive a wage of 100 
bushels when “he is worth” to the employer 120. It will be 
objected: “How can that be? The competition of employers, driv- 
ing down profits, will raise the wage to 120.” This objection is valid 
if we assume no superiority of bargaining power in employers; viz., 
if the competition of employers is as full and as free as of laborers. 
But those who admit that profit, as distinct from interest, wage of 
management, remuneration of rent, etc., accrues to employers, are 
obliged to admit that such profits come in large part from superiority 
of bargaining in buying labor. Now, this must mean that the 
so-called marginal laborer, and every laborer, is paid less than he is 
worth to the employer; in other words, that there is a profit got out 
of the so-called product of the marginal laborer. 

Professor Carver, in his Distribution of Wealth, analyzes with 
considerable skill the origin and nature of profit, and concludes : 

The share which resulted from the business man’s superior bargaining 
powers cannot be called the product of the business man, for superior bargain- 
ing produces nothing. ... . In the last analysis, the profits of the superior 
bargaining of business men, as a class, comes out of the wages, rent, or 
interest, of the labor, lad, or capital which they hire. (P. 261.) 


This is true, but it is wholly inconsistent with Professor Carver’s 
acceptance and explanation of “marginal productivity” as a basic 

mception in distribution. Profits, so far as got by bargaining with 
abor, consist of the difference’ between the co-operative productivity 
of the body of laborers and the addition of the productivity of the 
same laborers working separately. Of course, only a strong monop- 
olist can hold the whole of this difference as profits, but even in 
competition employers can hold a good deal of it, their power to do 
so implying that competition is commonly less full and free among 
employers than among laborers. 

J. A. Hogson. 
LIMPSFIELD, SURREY, 


England. 


GEORGE SMITH’S BANK 


What Chicago owes to this Scotch banker it is not easy to esti- — 
mate. In his day everything was done on a one-mule-team, one- 
man-power basis. This was no less true of farming, the principal 
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occupation, than it was of every kind of business. If we look at 
results, which are the best commentators on human actions, it will 
be seen that this one-man power was more forcibly illustrated in 
George Smith as a banker than it was in any other man or business. 

There were then no accumulations of capital equal even to the 
wants of an infant city, and little or no media of exchange. He 
seemed to be the only man who comprehended the situation ; and it 
was he who saw the opportunity to satisfy a great want, and at the 
same time to make it profitable to himself. The community was 
suffering because of the lack of capital and the machinery for buying 
wheat — which was then the only farm produce that could bear 
transportation — and sending it to New York. There was no gold 
outside of New York, and there were no bank bills that would be 
received as current money. Wheat, therefore, was the only article by 
means of which bills of exchange could be created in order to pay 
debts due to New York for merchandise sent west. To meet this 
urgent demand, George Smith, with another Scotchman by the name 
of Alexander Mitchell, obtained a charter from the state of Wisconsin 
for a Marine and Fire Insurance Company, with power to receive 
deposits of money.’ Certificates of deposit in the form of bank notes 
were issued payable on demand. These certificates formed a money 
which was used in Chicago and the Northwest, being loaned out by 
George Smith at 12 per cent. interest per annum. These notes were 
used to buy wheat, which was taken as security for the loan and 
shipped to New York. In addition, the company —a combined insur- 
ance company and bank — insured the wheat at a good rate. This 
operation involved the only risk assumed by the company. 

Wheat and money, by George Smith’s necromancy, were made 
practically equivalent; and Chicago, being a great wheat market, 
became as a result the capital city of the great Northwest. I have 
seen Lake Street from the South Branch of the river to State Street 
full of wheat teams as the outcome of this one-man power in trans- 
forming wheat into money. He did it by appending his signature 
to certificates of deposit in the Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance 
Company, which were as good as wheat, because the actual wheat 
was behind every dollar of them. Moreover, his Scotch brain made 
them, not only productive of 12 per cent. interest to himself, but 
serviceable to the farmer and merchant as the only medium of ex- 


* February 28, 1839. 
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change then existing, and by means of which the great city of Chi- 
cago began her marvelous development as a commercial center. 

These certificates of - »posit, by their terms of issue, representing 
money redeemable on demand, a jealous 2-per-cent.-a-month banker 
collected some $70,000 worth of them, and took them to Milwaukee 
in order to exact payment in coin. Mr. Smith, getting wind of this, 
sent a man in the dead of winter with a sleigh as a transportation 
company for the gold necessary to meet this demand. In the public 
mind this event seemed thoroughly to establish the redeemability of 
the money in gold; and as this conviction, based on this practical 
proof, extended over the country very rapidly, the credit of the 
institution was strongly reinforced, and any more runs of that kind 
were prevented. 

When the state of Illinois, in order to establish a state currency, 
passed its shin-plaster -bank bill,? George Smith obtained a charter 
from Georgia, and issued his bills from that state instead of Wis- 
consin. Very soon after this, a Chicago banker, who had taken out 
an Illinois charter, had issued bills by the terms of whose issue he 
could be drawn upon for gold; but a large amount of these bills did 
not come back for redemption in gold. This banker presented a 
similar amount of George Smith’s Georgia notes to Smith in Chi- 
cago to obtain gold for them withon* going to Georgia for it. Mr. 
Smith invited the banker into his veults in order to inquire of him 
if he would not prefer to exchange the Georgia notes for his own 
notes, which the shrewd Scotchman displayed in large quantity — 
having collected them when issued and stored them away for just 
such an occasion. The IIlincis state banker suddenly lost his appetite 
for gold, and returned to his own bank a wiser if not a better man. 

The accumulation of capital by others was made possible by the 
use of Smith’s certificates of deposit as money, and thereby he was 
exposed to such demands as have been narrated; but George Smith, 
in spite of all, remained master of the situation because he was 


? The Illinois free banking law was passed over the governor’s veto February 
15, 1851. It provided for a referendum in November of that year, at which time 
it was approved by popular vote. Under it 120 banks were established. It 
allowed issue of bank notes upon public “stocks” (bonds), state or federal, to 
within 80 per cent. of market, not exceeding par value. The stocks were deposited 
with the state auditor, who issued notes to the banking association for circulation. 
The law did not require a specie reserve, but provided simply that notes be 
redeemed in specie at the bank of issue. As these banks were commonly located 
in inaccessible places, redemption was exceedingly difficult. 
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honest and capable. Here was the secret of the whole matter. The 
fortune of $40,000,000 disclosed by his death is a testimony to both 
the honesty and the ability with which he made use of circumstances, 
and at the same time rendered a great service to the community at 
large. The essential means by which he was able to create this 
immense fortune was mainly the faith of the public in his honesty 


and ability. Joun V. Farwe.t. 
CxHIcaco. 


TWO DECISIONS RELATING TO ORGANIZED LABOR 


Since the publication in the March number of the Journal of 
Mr. Clark’s article on the “Legal Status of Organized Labor,” the 
decisions in two cases of interest to labor combinations have been 
handed down by courts of last resort—the case of Berry vs. Dono- 
van’ by the Massachusetts Supreme Court, and that of the South 
Wales Miners’ Federation vs. the Glamorgan Coal Company,’ by the 
British House of Lords. Both cases involve questions of privilege, 
or of justification for acts prima facie unlawful. 

Berry vs. Donovan is a case involving the so-called “ closed- 
shop” contracts, and, in the opinion handed down, the Massachu- 
setts court passes upon the question whether or not such a contract, 
voluntarily entered into by the employer with the union, will justify 
the union in procuring the discharge of an employee who has refused 
and continues to refuse to become a member of the union. The 
prima facie wrong committed here is the intentional interference 
by the union with the rights of an individual “to dispose of one’s 
labor as he will and to have the benefit of his lawful contracts.” The 
facts of the case are as follows: Berry was a shoemaker who had bi 2n 
for four years in the employ of a Haverhill firm, under a contract 
terminable at will. Donovan was a member, and the representative 
at Haverhill, of a national organization of shoe-workers — the Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Un.von.. A contract was entered into by the 
union and the employing firm, in which the employers agreed to 
employ as shoe-workers only members in good standing, and not 
to retain any shoe-worker after receiving notice from the union that 
such shoe-worker was “ objectionable to the union, either on account 
of being in arrears for dues, or disobedience of the union rules or 


*74 Northeastern Reporter, 603. 
?L. R. 1905, Appeal Cases, 239. 
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laws, or for any other cause.” There were also provisions referring 
to the mutual rights of the employers and the union in other mat- 
ters, such as the use of the union label on the firm’s goods, etc. Four 
days after the execution of the contract Donovan demanded and 
secured the discharge of Berry on the sole grounds of his con- 
tinued non-membership in the union. 

Assuming, as the court does, that “the intentional interference 
with the right to dispose of one’s labor as he will . . . . without 
lawful justification” is a legal wrong, the question is raised, whether 
the existence of such a contract constitutes a lawful justification. 
The court holds that it does not, that so far as the contract affects 
the hiring of employes, it has nothing to do with plaintiff’s right to 
continued employment, since he had been previously hired. If the 
contract was to apply at all, it was on the ground that plaintiff was 
“objectionable to the union ;” and the exercise by the union of this 
right to dictate though given by the contract is not thereby justified 
and so legalized. 

This case recalls that of Christensen vs. the People,* and Jacobs 
zs. Cohen,* in which the closed-shop contract has been passed upon 
by the intermediate courts in Illinois and New York. In the Illinois 
case, such a contract is alleged to be illegal as tending to create a 
monopoly, and an agreement to strike, in order to force the adop- 
tion of such a contract, becomes an unlawful agreeemnt. In 
Jacobs vs. Cohen, an employer, who had become a party to a 
closed-shop agreement and given a note to secure its performance, 
was sued for the violation of the contract on the note, and it was 
held that the contract, being against public policy, would not be 
enforced, and the note could therefore not be collected.® 

In Berry vs. Donovan, it was likewise argued, that, even if the 
existence of the contract did not justify the damage wrought, it 
was justified by the fact inat it was procured in the furtherance of 
a kind of competition between the union and non-union factions 
in the working class, a competition which tends to the uplifting 
of the working class, is necessary to the success of the employed in 


* 114 Ill. App. 41.; Ante, p. 184. 
*oo N. Y. Supplement, 854. 


* The employer may observe the terms of the contract, if he so desires, and . 
give them as his reason for dismissing a non-union man without doing the dis- 
missed man a legal wrong. Mills vs. Printing Company, 91 N. Y. Supp. 185. 
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their struggle with the employing class, results in a fairer distribu- 
tion of the product of industry, and is of final benefit to society.® 

Upon the subject of working-class competition, the Massachu- 
setts court has had interesting things to say in earlier cases,’ and in 
the opinion under discussion, the topic is further considered : 

An interference by a combination of persons to obtain the discharge of a 
workman because he refuses to comply with their wishes for their advantages 
in some matter in which he has a right to act independently is not competi- 
tion. Such action, taken by the combination, is not in the regular course of 
their business as employees, either in the service in which they are engaged 
or in an effort to obtain employment in other service. The result which they 
seek to obtain cannot come directly from anything that they may do, within 
the regular line of their business, as workers competing in the labor market. 
.... Indeed, the object of organizations of this kind is not to make competi- 
tion of employees with one another more easy or successful. It is rather by 
association, to prevent such competition, to bring all to equality, and to make 
them act together in a common interest. ... . or, if the attempted justification 
rests upon competition of another kind, namely, that between employers and 
employed, in the attempt of each class to obtain as large a share as possible of 
the revenue from their combined efforts in the industrial field. In a strict sense, 
this is hardly competition... .. In a broad se~-se, perhaps, the contending 
forces may be called competitors. .... It is 0 legal objection to action 
whose direct effect is helpful to one of the parties in the struggle, that it is 
also directly detrimental to the other. But,*when action is directed against! 
the other, primarily for the purpose of doing him harm and thus compelling 
him to yield to the demands of the actor, and this action does not directly 
affect the prosperity of business or status of the actor, the case is different, 
even if the actor expects to derive a remote or indirect benefit from the 
acts. The gain which a labor union may expect to derive from inducing others 
to join is not an improvement to be obtained directly in the conditions under 
which the men are working, but only added strength for such contests with 
employers as may arise in the future. An object of this kind is too remote.* 


In the South Wales Miners’ Federation vs. the Glamorgan Coal 
Company we have the decision of the lower court in the famous Stop- 


* Under the doctrine of the Mogul Steamship Company vs. Macgregor et al., 
L. R. 1892 App. Case 25, which holds that, because of the final value to society of 
the effects of competition in business, acts done in course of business, resulting 
in damage to an individual, do not give rise to legal liability, when the purpose 
of the hurtful act is the actors’ gain and not the resulting harm. 


™Vegelahn vs. Guntner, 167 Mass. 92; Plant vs. Woods, 176 Mass. 492. 

* The competition which was expressly admitted in the Mogul S. S. case was 
described as “ competition in the near future to prevent competition in the remoter 
future.” 
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Day case affirmed by the House of Lords. The facts here were as 
follows: The federation, a registered trade union, was formed, 
among other’ purposes, in order to consider trade and wages, to 
protect the workmen and regulate the relation between them and 
employers, and to call conferences. The wages were paid upon a 
sliding-scale arrangement, rising and falling with the price of coal. 
In November, 1900, the council of the federation, fearing that the 
action of merchants would reduce the price of coal and consequently 
the rate of wages, ordered a stop-day, on which over 100,000 men 
took holiday, in breach of their contract of service. The difficulty 
growing out of the action was adjusted, and later, at a conference 
between the men and the federation council, the latter was authorized 
to declare a general holiday at any time they might think it necessary 
for the protection of wages and of the industry generally, and this 
authority was exercised on four days during the year Igor. 

For procuring, on the part of the workmen, these breaches of 
their contracts of service, the company sued the federation. It was 
found that the federation was influenced by an “honest desire to 
forward the interest of the workingmen, and not at all by any purpose 
to injure the company, and it was therefore argued that the federa- 
tion had lawful justification for what it did. And this view of the 
case was that taken by the judge before whom it was first tried.° 

“Then do the facts of the present case constitute a justification or excuse? 
I think they do. I have found that there was no malice, no desire to injure, 
.... the order was issued because the men had asked the council of the 
federation to advise them from time to time as to when they should stop. 
Stopping no doubt involved a breach of the men’s contract with their masters. 
But if a man asks another for advice as to whether or not it is wise to break 
a contract, is not the person asked, entitled so long as he acts honestly, to 
give the advice, and if the advice is followed, do not the circumstances afford 
the man who gave it sufficient excuse? .... In the present case I find that 
the federation acted honestly, and without any malice, and in ordering the 
stop-days did no more than that which they conceived to be in the best inter- 
ests of the men, whom they represented, and for whom they were acting. . . . . 
having been solicited by the men to advise and guide them in the question of 
stop-days, it was their duty and their right to give the advice and to do what 
might be necessary to secure that the advice should be followed.” 


That decision was, however, overruled by the Court of Appeal,’® 
and in the decision of the House of Lords we have the judgment of . 
the Court of Appeal affirmed as against that of the lower court. 


*L. R. [1903] 1 K. B. 118 at 135. *[1905] 2 K. B. 545. 
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These cases are both interesting from several points of view, but 
especially because they illustrate two important limitations placed 
by the law upon the activity of trades unions. 

In the Massachusetts cases, Donovan acted as the agent of the 
union under the authority given by the contract, and the conduct of 
Donovan is treated as the conduct of the union." And while the 
court expressly distinguishes this from the case of one who seeks 
employment and is prevented from getting it by union activity, it 
seems probable that in that case, too, the right of the individual 
“to dispose of his labor as he will,” and the narrow range within 
which the court admits this struggle for a share in the product of 
industry, on the part of the trade-union portion of the working class, 
to come within the category of a kind of competition advantageous 
to society, would prevent the union from availing itself in effectual 
ways of the closed-shop contract, for the purpose of extending its 
membership. 

From the “ Stop-Day” case, it is clear that, where its authority 
prevails, the relation of the union to its members is not such as to 
justify it in advising them as a matter of trade policy to do any- 
thing which constitutes the breach of a legal right, although it may 
well be argued that where such combinations are held to be lawful, 
the chief functions for which they are organized, namely, the advice 
and direction of the members in relation to trade controversies 
should be held likewise lawful.’? 

S. P. BRECKINRIDGE. 

Tue University oF CuIcaco. 


LIMITATION OF HOURS OF LABOR AND THE 
SUPREME COURT 


The decision of the U. S. Supreme Court in the case of Lochner 
vs. New York, declaring unconstitutional a ten-hour law for bakeries, 
has been the subject of much comment, both favorable and adverse, 
not only in this country, but in Europe as well. While the main 
interest in it has been social and economic, it is upon legal grounds 
that it requires and is entitled to be judged. 

In the development of constitutional doctrine, the decision will be 

“ The act is referred to as a “ boycott,” p. 607. 


*W. H. Beveridge, “ The Reform of Trade Union Law,” Economic Review, 
XV, 137. 
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memorable as the first one which the Supreme Court, in a case not 
involving interstate relations, enforces a constitutional right of liberty 
of contract against the exercise of the police power on the part of the 
state, in opposition to the judgment of the courts of that state that 
such power was legitimately exercised. 

This new departure is all the more remarkable, as, in the very 
domain of labor legislation, the Supreme Court seemed to have com- 
mitted itself to the opposite policy. In view of the practical unchange- 
ability of the federal constitution, the court had been reluctant to 
stand in the way of regulative legislation (not touching commerce) 
approved by the highest state courts, by a narrow interpretation of 
its provisions. Upon this salutary principle, it had affirmed the 
validity of statutes prohibiting the payment of wages in truck, and 
even of statutes limiting the hours of labor, not only on work done 
for municipalities, but also in such private employments as mining 
and smelting. 

To those acquainted with the earlier cases, the decision in Lochner 
vs. New York must have come as a surprise, which a careful reading 
of Justice Peckham’s opinion is not calculated to diminish. The 
Supreme Court does not overrule the decision sustaining the miners’ 
eight-hour law (Holden vs. Hardy, from which J. Peckham dis- 
sented) ; it does not declare the regulation of hours of labor to be 
beyond the power of the legislature ; it does not say that the number 
of hours fixed upon makes an unreasonably short day; it does not 
say that the bakers’ occupation is as free from insanitary features as 
all others which the legislature does not regulate; it merely declares 
the trade not sufficiently insanitary to permit this particular regula- 
tion. 

Obviously, a limitation of legislative powers, which draws the 
line somewhere between smelting works and bakeries, cannot be 
based upon a fundamental constitutional distinction. The impor- 
tance of the decision must, therefore, be sought, not in the enuncia- 
tion of a new or valuable theory of individual rights — although the 
emphasizing of the freedom of contract in labor relations as a consti- 
tutional right is worthy of notice — but in the judicial attitude which 
it represents. The case strongly illustrates the growing assertion of 
the judicial prerogative to declare laws unconstitutional, because a 
particular legislative measure does not meet the views of the court as . 
to what is reasonable or necessary regulation. 

The most unsatisfactory feature of the case is its method of 
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revising the legislative judgment. Not all our statutes are the fruit 
of careful investigation, but it would be difficult to find an illustration 
of more offhand and superficial treatment of difficult economic prob- 
lems than the discussion here presented of the conditions of the 
bakers’ occupation. Apparently, the court is quite willing to make 
popular impressions or popular ignorance the test of the needs of a 
trade. In this respect, it is to be hoped that the decision will not 
make a precedent. 

Lochner vs. New York will undoubtedly be cited as a leading case 
in labor legislation. It will be relied on by all who are opposed to 
state interference with labor relations. But they will probably find 
that the decision will not greatly embarrass the Supreme Court, if at 
any time, it should be inclined to take a more liberal view of the legis- 
lative powers of the state. The court will simply have to hold that 
the particular conditions are sufficiently dissimilar to justify legis- 
lative interference. Holden vs. Hardy will be as good a precedent 
as Lochner vs. New York. The regulation of hours of labor in mines 
stands unshaken, and the decisions sustaining the limitation of 
female employment are more likely to be sustained than otherwise. 
Some ten-hour-day laws of southern states, affecting woolen and 
cotton operatives, must probably be deemed unconstitutional. There 
is nothing in the law, as now established, which makes the outlook for 
increased regulation of labor relations hopeless; but any incisive 
interference with the freedom of contract between employer and 
employee will have to run the risk of being defeated in the Supreme 
Court. 

Ernst FREunpD. 


THe University oF CaIcaco. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Principles of Economics: A Fragment of a Treatise on the 
Industrial Mechanism of Society; and Other Papers. By 
the late STANLEY W. Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. With a 
Preface by Henry Hices. London: Macmillan & Co, 
1905. Pp. xxviii + 264. 

It would be more than unfair to call this a gratuitous piece of 
book-making ; Jevon’s name and influence are too important in the 
history of economic science to permit that any part of his work 
should be without interest to the specialist in this field. 

There remains, however, question whether the character and 
contents of the book are quite accurately and honestly indicated by 
the face-title. True, the facts are sufficiently set forth by the title- 
page; and the preface by Professor Higgs makes it clear that the 
entitling of the book has simply followed Jevon’s decision, and is in 
no sense a matter of the editor’s choice. But the outside title runs 
unmitigatedly “ The Principles of Economics, W. S. Jevons.” The 
initiated economist is possibly to be taken as, on the whole case, 
safe enough against the frauds of the book trade; the same thing 
can hardly be said of the book-reading public in general. 

In any event, the seeming treatise is really a fragment; out of the 
seventy-two chapters projected by Jevons, only nineteen are repre- 
sented in the text; and some of these chapters are themselves frag- 
ments; I51 pages are given in the total. The remaining one hun- 
dred pages going to complete the volume are devoted to five essays 
of Jevons, none of them elsewhere accessible in book form, and one 
of them never before published. 

On the whole, then, the book may be said to be well justified, 
even though it be equally clear that the form and title and bulk of it 
fall somewhere between the questionable and the indefensible. The 
editing by Professor Higgs appears to have been done in a most 
thorough and scholarly way. . 

Such account as is here practicable of the book will best be given 
mostly by citation from the text. 
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The earlier confusion of marginal utility with purchase price, so 
thoroughly exposed by Marshall, is present here, though not quite so 
obtrusively as in the Theory. Of this, however, there is perhaps, no 
need of examples. More to the purpose, possibly, is the assumption, 
common also to the Austrians, of the homogeneity or commensur- 
ability of different utilities for different men: “Commerce is the 
exchange of the comparatively superfluous for the comparatively 
necessary (p. 4)—correct enough doctrine, if interpreted as a com- 
parison of two different goods in relation to one and the same human 
being; but the comparison becomes an impossible one, if taken as 
referring one of two utilities to one trader, and the other of the 
utilities to the other trader. 

The same confusion of thought is implied in the following: 

Both articles exchanged gain utility by the exchange [two-man view] 
.... Every free act of exchange must imply increase of utility [one-man 
view]; hence, not only must utilities, as a general rule, retain their former 
utility, but acquire more utility in the hands of their new possessors [com- 
mensurability view.] (p. 5). 


This is bad, not only as implying that utilities for different men are 
commensurable quantities, but also that when, for example, the poor 
man sells the rich man a cow, it is to be taken as certain that the 
cow goes from a smaller absolute utility-service to a greater, rather 
than merely to a man needing a cow less relatively to the significance 
of the market money-equivalent. But two pages further on one 
aspect of the truth receives adequate statement : 

As a general rule... . the things we give in exchange have a certain 
degree of utility, yet those we receive in return have a higher utility. When 
Americans send bacon to England to exchange for tea and sugar, it is not 
because all Americans are absolutely saturated with bacon or indifferent to it, 
but because they are Jess saturated with tea and sugar. There is to them 
utility in the bacon given, but more utility in the tea and sugar. On the other 
hand, to the English who buy the bacon it possesses more utility than the tea, 
sugar, or other articles with which they pay for it, useful though these may 
nevertheless be (p. 5). 


Likewise, later thought would take exception to the following 
relations stated between goods and wealth, and between wealth and 
services : 

Wealth consists in abundance of things which are de facto useful to us in 
abundance of utility. .... We may define wealth as matter (and services) 
in a right place (p. 14). 
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The following suggested modifications in terminology have long 
awaited a deserved acceptance: 


Wealth is no more made to be consumed than a China tea-service is made 
on purpose that a waiter may drop the tray and smash the cups and saucers. 
Utilization, and not consumption, is the end and purpose of the production of 
wealth (p. 22). 

We should commonly say that a considerable quantity of silver is con- 
sumed by photographers; that sulphuric acid is consumed by chemical manu- 
facturers in making soda carbonate; that mahogany is consumed by the 
cabinet-maker; and so forth. It is evident, however, that in such cases of 
consumption there is no loss of utility, but a gain. .... There is, in fact, no 
consumption at all (p. 33). 

In writings of the Ricardo-Mill school we find a great deal said about 
productive and unproductive consumption. .... There is a complete con- 
fusion of ideas in this doctrine. All consumption is simply ¢onsumption, and, 
except in the ambiguous case of the consumption of materials, consumption 
cannot possibly be called productive. 

The value of a watch is not another watch, nor any number of gold 
sovereigns. It means the ratio of 1 to 10 or I to 20, as the case may be, in 
which the watch exchanges for gold sovereigns. Value is a numerical ratio, 
an abstract number (p. 52). 


The following usage, though still the more common one, seems 
to this reviewer entirely regretable: “As price falls, demand rises ; 
as price rises, demand falls; such is the empirical law of demand” 
(p. 58). This is simply to confuse demand with consumption, or 
with amount purchased; making demand a fact with the aid of 
which to explain price, it defines demand as the derivative of a price 
otherwise somehow determined. 

An interesting and important change appears to have taken place 
in Jevons’ concept of capital; in the Theory he had written: 


[Capital] consists merely in the aggregate of those commodities which are 
required for sustaining laborers of any class or kind engaged in work. A 
stock of food is the main element of capital; but supplies of clothes, furniture, 
and all other articles in common daily use are also necessary parts of capital. 
.... The capital is not the railway, but the food of those who made the 
railway. (2d ed., London, p. 242.) 


But in the present work it is said: 


We might conceive a peasant in the Sandwich Islands owning a bread- 
fruit tree which provided him with bare subsistence all the year round. If 
this peasant used such subsistence to enable him to build a good house, improve 
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his farm, plant new bread-fruit trees, and otherwise work for the future, he 
would be creating capital. The fruit of the tree would be put to the purpose 
of capital, and would be consumed immediately that it was ripe. But the 
saving would be the improvement of the farm (p. 125). 


It must be admitted that this is not, for purposes of interpreta- 
tion, quite definitive upon the question; it is possible that Jevons 
still regarded the food as the capital, but held that the saving fol- 
lowed rather than preceded the creation of capital—held, that is, 
that only the food may be capital, but that it becomes so only when 
the new purpose attaches to use the food for purposes of sustaining 
life the while there is created a something which shall be savable, 
but nvertheless somewhat indeterminate in name —not capital surely 
— instrumental goods possibly. 

H. J. Davenport. 

University oF CHICAGO. 


British Economics in 1904. By W. R. Lawson. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1904. 8vo, pp. vi-+ 
401. 


The author, in his introductory chapter, tells us that the next 
twenty years will be for the British empire the most critical period 
in its long history. Great social, political, and industrial problems 
‘are coming to the fore, and on their solution the future of the British 
empire hangs. The book deals largely with practical economics, and 
practical economics in England centers largely around questions 
relating to foreign commercial politics. Many of the chapters have 
already appeared as magazine articles. Such questions are dis- 
cussed as “ The New Industrial Era,” “Old and New Standards of 
National Wealth,” “ Foreign vs. Home-Grown Food,” “Our Joint- 
Stock Directors,” “Our Foreign-Controlled Money Market,” “Our 
Foreign Trade” (its statistical defects, its matural and artificial 
restrictions, its costly economies, its tariff walls, its futile treaties, 
its debit balance), “our Invisible Exports,” etc., etc. The book is 
largely critical in character. The author points out in every chapter 
how much poor economics has crept into all recent discussions 
regarding the various problems agitating the British public, and, 
without being dogmatic, offers many suggestions which might well 
be followed. The general attitude and style of the author are 
reflected in his concluding paragraphs: 
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At home we have overcrowded cities growing rapidly into uncontrollable 
centers of debility and disease; deserted country less and less cultivated every 
year; compulsory schools, stuffing sickly children with Chinese knowledge 
and unfitting them for the simplest functions of everyday life; trades-unionized 
workshops, restricting the supply of skilled labor as well as the output of the 
skilled laborer; solid, old-fashioned industries dying out, and quick money- 
making, luxury-breeding schemes taking their places; company promoters 
and mining speculators by the thousand, but intelligent and enterprising capi- 
talists few and far between. 

What can all these sinister developments possibly end in but an economic 
crisis? And when we have beggared the small islands we live in, how are we 
to hold the British empire together? Talk of giving preferences to the 
colonies: we may soon have to appeal to them to save us from our degenerate 
selves! Our past prosperity we may have owed quite as much to them as to 
Cobden. The “tribute” of India and the colonies has possibly been of late a 
larger factor in our national income than we had any suspicion of. If we 
take no trouble to retain and develop it, but allow ourselves to be thrown back 
on our insular resources, we may have a rude awakening as to the real extent 
of our own earning power. 

This quotation reflects a mind somewhat pessimistic — perhaps a 
little more so than is shown in the body of the book —and given to 
paradoxical and overdrawn statements. While this may be a general 
fault, the book is extremely interesting, well written, and one of the 
best surveys, in recent years, of general economic and social condi- 
tions and tendencies in Great Britain. 

Gerorce Mycatt Fisk. 

Cuampaicn, 


Protection in Germany: A History of German Fiscal Policy 
during the Nineteenth Century. By WitttamM Harsutt 
Dawson. Westminster: P. S. King & Son, 1904. 12mo, 
PP. 259. 

Protection in Canada and Australasia. By C. H. CHOMLEy. 
Westminster: P. S. King & Son, 1904. 12mo, pp. 195. 
Protection in France. By H. O. MerepirH. Westminster: 

P. S. King & Son, 1904. 12mo, pp. 189. 

Protection in the United States: A Study of the Origin and 
Growth of the American Tariff System and its Economic 
and Social Influences. By A. Maurice Low. Westminster: 
P. S. King & Son, 1904. 
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This series deals in a popular way with different phases of the 
tariff policy of various countries. Each volume is prefaced by a 
brief summary of the history of protection and free trade, and then 
follow chapters relating to subjects of special importance to indi- 
vidual countries, such as the protection of agriculture, the protection 
of manufactures, protection and trade, protection and taxation, the 
tariff and trusts, protection and politics, labor and wages, protection 
and industrial welfare, tariff treaties and tariff wars, conclusions, 
etc. 

The books are written primarily for the British public, and go to 
swell the mass of literature that is appearing at the present time in 
England in connection with the agitation of the Chamberlain scheme 
for imperial preferential tariffs. The authors, with varying degrees 
of success, aim at impartial treatment. Mr. Dawson, the editor of 
the series and the author of the book relating to Germany, is most 
successful in this particular. His book is the best of the series. 
He is much less addicted to the unscientific attitude of trying to 
make out a case for free trade or protection. From reading the 
work on Canada and Australasia we are not only led, but compelled, 
to infer that poor times are due in those countries to protection, 
while Mr. Low would have us believe that free trade or a tariff for 
revenue only in the United States is an all-sufficient explanation for 
the lack of prosperity. For example, at the close of his very brief 
introductory chapter the author says: “Thus in little more than 
the first quarter of a century of national existence the relative merits 
of free trade and protection had been tested, and the advantages of 
protection had been demonstrated.” This is the characteristic atti- 
tude of the author throughout the entire work. 

In general it may be said that the series is valuable to the Anglo- 
American public because of a dearth of English works dealing with 
foreign commercial policies. The books dealing with Germany and 
France are especially valuable in this connection. The work treating 
the tariff of the United States has little value for an American 
reader, since the subject has been better handled by a number of 
other writers, such as Taussig and Rabbeno. 


Georce Mycatr Fisk. 
Cuampaieon, Itt. 


Labor Organization among Women. By Betva Mary Herron. 
(Studies of the University of Illinois.) Urbana: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1905. 8vo, pp. 79. 
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A careful study of the progress of labor organization among 
women is a most welcome contribution to our knowledge of one of 
the most important phases of women’s work. Miss Herron makes 
no attempt in this monograph to discuss trade-unionism by and large 
in either its theoretical or practical aspects, but confines herself closely 
to a statement of the facts regarding the organizations in which 
women are found in the largest numbers, and a discussion of the 
effectiveness or lack of effectiveness of women as unionists. 

After an investigation of the status of women in fourteen of the 
principal labor organizations affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, two questions should perhaps be raised: (1) Is there any 
evidence to show that women are to be considered a factor in the 
trade-union movement in this country today? (2) How do women 
differ from men as trade-unionists? A third question, as to the 
reasons why women should belong to unions, also suggests itself, 
but appears on second thought to be superfluous, for there is no 
special women’s problem here. There are the same advantages in 
organization for women as for men. 

With regard to the first question, it is clear that woman’s rdle in 
trade-unionism is a very slight one. Though admitted into almost 
all the unions on the same footing as men, they have little or no 
influence on the organizations. Occasionally they serve as delegates 
to conventions, but the number of such delegates is very far from 
being in proportion to the number of women members. In short, it 
seems fair to say that women are not to be considered a factor in 
present-day unionism. 

With regard to the differences between women and men as mem- 
bers of labor organizations, Miss Herron’s own statement should be 
quoted : 

[Women] are not as well organized as men —a smaller percentage is in 
the union than is in the trade. Nearly all officials testify that it is harder 
to organize women than men; a number say that when they once do under- 
stand union principles and become interested in the movement, they are 
excellent workers; there is a unanimous opinion that there are always some 
capable working-women and active unionists whose good sense and enthusiasm 
are of great advantage to the organization. (P. 66.) 


In summarizing the conditions unfavorable to women’s effective- 
ness in trade unions, Miss Herron regards as temporary the draw- 
backs which come from the “ several trades” —the low degree of 
vitality and intelligence which result from miserable wages and bad 
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sanitation; but she points out that there are other and permanent 
difficulties in tae way — that women are the unskilled workers, and 
lack of vital interest in the trade; that many of them are young and 
do not take their industrial situation seriously; that they have more 
home interests ; that most of them expect to marry, and regard their 
work as only a temporary employment, which results “in an 
unwillingness to sacrifice any present for a future good, as is often 
necessary in the union, or to give time and energy to build up an 
organization with which they will be identified but a few years.” 

Those who have faith that there are large possibilities for women 
in industry, when the conventional ideas regarding women’s work 
shall have been readjusted, will not be inclined to regard these 
difficulties as “ permanent” in any true sense. It may be suggested 
here that the largest field of usefulness for such organizations as 
the Women’s Trade Union League lies in attempting to remove these 
very difficulties. There is no ineradicable reason why women should 
not be given proper industrial training, and there is abundant testi- 
mony to show that they become very efficient workers with such 
training. Miss Herron points out that women are in industrial life 
to stay, and if that is true, we must help them to stay self-respect- 
ingly —as skilled laborers with a decent wage and an honest, work- 
manlike attitude toward their work. 

On the whole, the monograph is one for which those who are 
interested in working-women should be grateful. It not only con- 
tains interesting and valuable information regarding women as 
unionists, but it also throws some much-needed light on the differ- 
ence between women’s work and men’s work. in certain important 
industries it contains a short account of the relation of women 
to the earlier labor movement in the United States, a brief history 
of women’s trade unions in England, and sketches of organizations, 
like the Women’s Trade Union League, which are in sympathy with 
the movement for the organization of working-women. ° 

EpitH Asportt. 

Tue University oF CHIcaco. 


Municipal Public Works: Their Inception, Construction, and 
Management. By S. Wutnery. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1903. Pp. vii + 241. 

It is a hopeful sign when practical municipal engineers so far 
recognize the scientific basis of municipal administration as to turn 
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out such books as this. The work is a straightforward plea for the 
application of sound scientific and business principles to the depart- 
ment of public works in our cities. The author modestly disclaims 
having made any original investigations or discoveries. His sole 
aim is to induce the citizenship to cause public officials to apply to 
this part of our municipal government the fundamental principles of 
sound administration, which have long since been accepted by com- 
petent students. 


Like the physician who writes popular works on sanitation, our - 


author, instead of trying to add to the sum total of knowledge by 
new discoveries, seeks rather to get our public officials to put into 
wider practice well-established scientific principles. While, therefore, 
there is little in the work new to experts, the book must, nevertheless, 
be regarded as a real and significant contribution toward our muni- 
cipal betterment. For we have yet to come to a full realization of the 
fact that he is quite as much a reformer who persuades public officials 
to put into practice previously established, but neglected, principles, 
as he who makes significant discoveries of new facts or theories. 
The world suffers in practice probably more from the failure to live 
up to known principles than from a failure to discover new truth. In 
verification of this, witness the tens of thousands of deaths annually, 
in our great cities, from such perfectly preventable diseases as typhoid 
fever. This marvelous neglect of all scientific principles by city 
officials furnishes the occasion for this book. 

The work consists of fifteen chapters. It is a temperate, but 
vigorous, plea for the application of the same principles of honesty 
and common-sense to this part of our public life as have been applied, 
and must continue to govern, all successful private enterprises of 
relatively the same size and importance. 

After setting forth the financial and sanitary significance of this 
part of our public life, our author emphasizes the fact that, while one 
form of organization may be better than another, intelligence, 
honesty, and courage in administering a system count for much more 
than the mere form of organization. 

What Mr. Whinery says in regard to direct and contract work and 
on the maintenance and guaranteeing of public works (especially 
pavements) will probably have as good an influence as any other 
part of this wholesome volume. When he comes to deal with more 
fundamental social and political theories, although he takes a sane, 
tentative, and conservative position, his statements carry less con- 
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viction than when he deals with the more practical phases of the 
subject. This is notably true in the chapters on “ Municipal 
Ownership” and “Quasi Public Corporations and Their Control.” 
These chapters are of great value for the emphasis they lay on the 
necessity, and the difficulty, of knowing the facts about such works, 
before we can come to a final, or safe, decision as to the form of 
ownership. Another matter, on which he places great weight, is the 
fact that these services, having in fact and in the public mind become 
monopolies, are therefore removed in large measure from the risks 
that usually accompany competitive private business. From this it 
follows that the public is entitled to some share in what otherwise 
might prove the enormous profits from these monopolies which 
furnish necessaries to the people. This share may come in the shape 
of improved service, lower charges, or a cash payment to the public 
treasury, when private companies perform the service. The vague- 
ness of our author referred to above, crops out in treating this point 
where he says, page 232, in speaking of the opposition to such a cash 
payment: “There seems no just ground for such an assumption 
[of the injustice of such payment] so long as the principle of equal 
taxation is not infringed.” The clear implication is that the making 
of such a payment by a company does not violate the principle of 
“equal taxation.” Those who hold somewhat different theories base 
their opposition to a cash payment directly on the supposition that, 
for a city to levy a special burden upon the consumers of gas or 
water, for the benefit of the public treasury, is a serious violation of 
the theory of equal and just taxation. 

Our author also makes serious inroads on our cherished tradition 
of home rule, when he advocates the virtual taking of these services 
out of the hands of the localities and placing them under the power 
of the legislation, on the plea of the value of uniformity (p. 235). 
The author, at this point, seems to violate accepted theory by failing 
to make a clear and necessary distinction between state supervision 
and state administration. 

As to the right of the public to some share in the profits of muni- 
cipal monopolies, Mr. Whinery follows very closely the doctrine laid 
down by the Board of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners of 
Massachusetts (but without any reference to that commission) in 
regard to the interest of the public in a previously accumulated sur- 
plus: namely, that although such a surplus, if legally accumulated, 
belongs in law to the company, yet the company ought not to be 
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permitted to distribute it, but, as a condition of their being permitted 
to continue in business, be compelled to use it as a guarantee fund, to 
meet extensions and emergencies without increasing the capitalization 
or price of service. 

On the whole the work is to be highly commended. It is well 
printed and bound and provided with an adequate index. 


Joun H. Gray. 
NorRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States. By Freperick Law 
OxmstTEaD. Originally published in 1856. New Edition, 
with Biographical Sketch and Introduction. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

An interesting suggestion attends the republication in two attrac- 
tive volumes of Mr. Frederick Law Olmstead’s A Journey in the 
Seaboard Slave States, first issued in 1856. It is that the bitterness 
of the slavery struggle has died away, and that it is now possible for 
students to investigate the history and social features of the institu- 
tion of slavery with minds and hearts entirely free from the rancor 
and intensity of political feeling heretofore marked. This institution 
was so important a factor in the life of the American people for 
such a long period that no one can ever thoroughly understand 
American history without a comprehension of the influence of the 
slave power. In like manner, no one can ever understand rightly the 
industrial and economic history of the southern states without a 
definite conception of the practical working of slavery itself. These 
are the considerations which make Mr. Olmstead’s book of per- 
manent value. He made a journey through the seaboard states in 
1853, writing his observations in a series of articles for the New 
York Daily Times. A second journey gave additional material, and 
the volume in question was the result of the impressions formed 
during these two visits to the region described, some statements 
being modified after conversation and correspondence with gentle- 
men from the South. An apt comparison has been made between 
this experience of his and Arthur Young’s Travels in France just 
before the Revolution. Mr. Olmstead was a farmer, greatly inter- 
ested in the treatment of soils, the rotation of crops, the problems 
of labor, the prices current. His travels took him through the agri- 
cultural portions of the country rather than through the cities. To 
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his keen appreciation and interest in everything relating to farming, 
he joined a thoughtful observation of political conditions, noting 
particularly the blighting effect of slavery upon life wherever it 
touched it. A vein of quiet humor pervades the narrative, as some 
object of curious interest attracts the writer. This combination of 
intelligent observation of agricultural conditions, shrewd characteri- 
zations of social features, and careful recording of the impressions 
made upon a northerner by southern life makes the study one of 
great value. Occasionally one finds evidence of partisan feeling, 
but in the main the story reads well, giving the distinct impression 
of a fair-minded observer, anxious to see just how things are, and 
equally anxious to make record of actual conditions. 

The present edition reproduces the text of 1856, and adds a 
biographical sketch of the author by Frederick Law Olmstead, Jr., 
and an introductory essay by Professor W. P. Trent. The first 
volume is given to impressions of Virginia and North Carolina; 
the second, to similar studies of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Louisiana. A good working index completes the second volume. 

The publishers have done well to reproduce Mr. Olmstead’s 
work. The author was exceedingly happy in his descriptions, so 
that even now, with full consciousness that old things have passed 
away, the reader finds the narrative exceptionally interesting and 
entertaining. There is internal evidence, also, that it is fairly correct 
as a representation of ante-bellum conditions in the parts of the 
South described. Combining these characteristics, therefore, it 
seems to have the qualities which make a book of lasting value. 


Francis W. SHEPARDSON. 
University or CuIcaco. 


Education of the Wage-Earners: A Contribution Toward the 
Solution of the Educational Problem of Democracy. By 
Tuomas Davipson. “dited with an introductory chapter 
by CHarLtes M. BAKEWELL. New York: Ginn & Co., 
1904. 8vo, pp. ix + 247. 

The raison d’étre of this admirable book is in the inception and 
building of a bread-winner’s college in New York. The account of 
the process by which Mr. Davidson, with his nice tact and magnetic 
personality, first caught the interest of his classes, and finally so led 
and educated them that they became self-organizing and effective in 
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carrying the work on to others, is extremely interesting. It is more 
than interesting: it is highly instructive in the psychology of help- 
fulness. 

One is apt to put undue emphasis upon technical education for the 
laboring classes which will immediately bring a reward in increased 
wages. Mr. Davidson’s aim is much higher than that; beyond the 
matter of material wages are the things of the spirit which make for 
life and happiness. The exact means by which he actually succeeded 
in producing this nobler product it would be difficult to summarize in 
this brief review; but he broke, I own, the narrowness of special 
assumptions, set up the need of relations with others, and induced the 
sympathies by a suggestive curriculum. “I have managed to live,” 
he wrote to his wage-earners, “ nearly sixty years without wearing a 
single placard, and all the best that is in me, including my interest in, 
and love for, you, is due <o that fact. Placards narrow one’s influence 
and paralyze one’s hands. How many men do I know whose lives 
have been sterilized and travestied by the early adoption of some 
placard, philosophic or religious!” (P. 188.) 

He set out to do away with class feeling by inducing his wage- 
earners to “think out carefully the great problems of sociology and 
culture,” in accordance with the historic method ; in short to build up 
a panorama of social evolution in all its phases. For this purpose his 
list of studies, serious and yet adapted to the level of his classes, is 
quite remarkable and suggestive (p. 104). The reader would do 
wel! to study this list; for it would be of value to others than to the 
members of Mr. Davidson’s college. 

To those who have to make a long, hard fight against adverse 
circumstances, nothing could be more helpful than the twenty 
aphorisms set down (p. 140) by the leader as expressing the results 
of his own experience in successfully making life worth living. 
These forms of wisdom are healthy and sane in all ways. 

Besides the account of the Bread-Winner’s College — given 
mainly in Mr. Davidson’s own words —the editor has furnished an 
introductory chapter on Mr. Davidson’s philosophy. 

J. Lawrence LAUGHLIN. 
Tue University oF CHIcAGo. 
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Educational and Scientific works printed in English, German, 
French, and all other modern languages. stimates furnished. 


58Tun STREET AND ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


We want and Physical Directors, and Teachers to combine athletic work with other branches, for 
recommend Athletic Coaches, high-grade positions. Have filled vacancies in University of Wien Purdue, 


Pratt Institute, high schools, etc., and can assist you. REGISTER NOW, FREE. 


The Physical Training Teachers’ Bureau, 
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CRAND PRIZE 


(the highest honor) 


AWARDED TO 


ESTERBROOK'S 
Steel Pens 


AT THE 


St. Louis Exposition 


> THE IMPROVED 


KNOWN AND 
WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


The NAME is Stamped 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
slips, tears, nor — 


GEO. FROST £0. Makers 
25c. for Cotton, Boston, Mess., U.S.A. 
Sample Pair 


Mothers! 
Mothers!!! 
Mothers!!! 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MII- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHGA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
and take noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 


MARK 


NS 


Sy 


Go rdon 
Sliding out 
Back Gordon Suspenders. 


Weigh but 2 ounces, 


simple in construction, 

Sus- | neat and genteel in ap- 
ly pearance, perfect in action. 

pen- They perform their func- 
d tion without giving con- 
ers sciousness of theirpresence. 


They ‘“‘give and take’’ with 
every movement of the body, 


Every pair guaranteed perfect. 


Two styles—cord ends, soc., and web 
ends, $1.00 per pair, postpaid. 
Four lengths—32, 35, 37 and 40 inches. 
Ask at your dealer’s—if not yet in 
, send direct to us. 


GORDON MFG. COMPANY 
Box T New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Business man 


2, UNDERWOOD 


TYPEWRITER 


holds the “Right 


a) of line” at = 


Washington 


because of 


WRITING, 


Perfect Construction and \/ 
doing the best and quick- 


est work with least effort. / 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 
241 Broadway, New York. 


Adapted for use with the 
“Unit Book-keeping System.” 4 


‘| Garbon Paper 


FOR 


PEN 
PENCIL 
TYPEWRITER 
A special lot of No. 1 quality, light 


weight. purple Carbon Paper, 
8x13 or 84x11 


PRICES 
Prepaid to any part of United States 
t Dozen Sheets, either size $0.30 
100 Sheets, either size 1.50 
500 Sheets, either size 5-00 
1000 Sheets, either size 7-50 


S.D. CHILDS & CO., 


STATIONERS 


200 Clark Street - CHICAGO 


ATLANTIC 
CITY 


The Resort of HEALTH, 
PLEASURE and FASHION 


THREE Hours 
From NEW YORK via 
New JERSEY 
CENTRAL 


Luxurious Equipment — Fast Service 


Cc. M. BURT 
Genera) Passenger Agent 
New York 


Foot Liberty Street, N.R. 


Stations 
and West 23d St. | 


It costs you nothing to receive our 
announcements and other adver- 
tising matter. Simply ask to be 
placed on our mailing list. 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, lil. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


T*e STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Have been subjected to the test 
of years and are recognized for 
all purposes The Best. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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i" you are having any trouble with the finish 

on your floors, or are not entirely pleased 
with their appearance, it is certain you have not 
used LIQUID GRANITE, the finest floor finish 
ever introduced. 

It makes a finish so tough that, although the 
wood will dent under a blow, the finish will not 
crack or turn white. This is the highest achieve- 
ment yet attained in a Floor Finish, and is not 
likely to be improved upon. 

Finished samples of wood and instructive 
pamphlet on the care of natural wood floors sent 
free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


Pactory and [ain Office, DETROIT. 
Canadian Factory, WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


Bausch & Lomb 


licroscopes 


are used in the of 

laboratories becai 

Send for illustrated catalogue 
and prices to schools. 


Chemical Apparatus 


Our stock of chemical a’ sposeemes is 
hy selected with the great- 
est care. Our aim is to supply only 
the highest quality apparatus at the 
lowest cost consistent with quality. 
Our chemical glassware 
factured in our own fact 


Special eer cat 
to schools appli 


Bausch & LombOptical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Boston Chicago 


San Francisco 
Frankfurt a/M. Germany 


Through Pullman 
Service 
to Virginia 


Big Four C. & O. Route 
Leaves Chicago 1:00 p. m. daily. 
“ONLY ONE NIGHT OUT.” 
All Meals in Dining Cars 


All Big Four Trains stop at Illinois 
Central 63d St. Station, Chicago, 
within a few minutes’ walk of the 
University of Chicago. 


Only Railroad from Chicago and Peoria ‘con- 
necting in same depot at Cincinnati with 
trains of the 


C. & 0., 0. & G., L.& N. and B. & 0. S. W. Railways 


Chicago City Ticket Office 
238 Clark Street ’Phone Harrison 4620 
J. C. TUCKER, General Northern Agent, 


@ tions, teils the cil for your spec 
Bent Free it you write and inention this pub- 


qd 


In an : early form of Egyptian wring 
the pictograph above means GOOD. 
Had the ancients been familiar with 
Dixon’s Eterno, they would have simpli- 
fied their art of writing and left a much 
more complete record of their time. 


Dixon's 


Eterno 


writes black, copies good, 
the writing being being ble. 
bh better cop yy than copy- 


; ing ink. Theleads are tough. Take ash 
point, and answer use of andi 4 
. where haste is imperative and future refer- B 


Sold by all stati , with or without 
nickel ed point protector. 
Dixon’s Pencil Guide, indexed voca- 


SUrONT 


‘ON 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE ANGELUS 
Is The Only Player Expressing Human Feeling 


TRIKE a single key on your piano, again, then harder, then softer, see how 
many different degrees of intensity you can produce. That is human touch. 
The Angelus = rtd: fingers, which strike notes for you, repro- 
duce just the touch you want —they cannot act independently. Each finger 
is controlled by a pneumatic (not bellows) which gives you all the power, 
delicacy, flexibility or elasticity of touch procurable with your own finger. 

The Phrasing Lever, the great exclusive feature of the Angelus, insures 
absolute control of the time and phrasing of your playing. 


“The Human Touch of THE ANGELUS” 


is just the human touch of the human being employing it to express his or 
her interpretation, sympathy and feeling be the composer’s music suiting 
the desired intensity to every single note and the instant change in time or 
shading to every bar of the music. 

The Angelus translates glorious melodies and harmonies as words do 


thoughts or pictures do scenes. 
Send for illustrated booklet. Purchased by Royalty and the worla’s greatest musicians. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
Established i876. Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 


When you were engaged 


THE YOUNG LADY RECEIVED A BOX OF 


HOW OFTEN DOES 
YOUR WIFE NOW RECEIVE 
A BOX OF THESE 


Say that YOURS isa DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS? 
ST E K REPENT - AND MAIL YOUR 
ORDERS, AT SHORT INTERVALS, TO 

The “Old Reliable’ Piano 863 

and you will have convinced any competent 

critic of the soundness of your judgment. 


Catalogue No. 10 free 
Warerooms, Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave: 
NEW YO 


Pullman Sleepers 


AND 


Free Chair Cars 


Chicago to 
Differs from the ordinary 


P ITTSBURG dentifrice in minimizing 


VIA THE be ee the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 


W A B A S H u* Dentists. It is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful adjunct to the den- 
tal toilet. In convenient tubes. For sale at 


drug stores, 25c. per tube. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


C.S. GRANE, 6.P.&T.A. PALMER, A.6.P.A. DENTACURA COMPANY, 


ST. Louis CHICAGO 
Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 


Com d 
Parsifal & 
on A 
Steck 
\ ALMOST DAILY - 
. SEVENTEEN OTHER STORES 8 SALESAGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
CANDIES SENT ANYWHERE BY MAIL & EXPRESS. 
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THE DEMAND 


FOR THE SMALL GRAND PIANO 


Proves its popularity. The reason is not far to seek. Its 
cost is no more than the larger style of Uprights. The 
Grand action and tone are preferable to the Upright. The 
little extra room required is only at the keybeard end, while 
its artistic appearance more than compensates for that small 
disadvantage. We speak now of the 


The only piano of such small dimensions. 


Made now in two sizes: Style R, 5 ft. long; and Style A, 5 
ft. 5 in. long. Both just wide enough to admit the 
full 7% octave keyboard. 


Chickering Pianos are made only by CHICKERING 
& Sons, Boston, and are sold in Chicago only by 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


220 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICKERING, KURTZMANN, MATHUSHEK AND GABLER PIANOS 
We Sell all Pianos at Definite Prices 
Publishers and Importers of Music Dealers in Music of the Better Class 


We publish a number of desirable Musical Works for school use 
Send for Descriptive Circular 
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Che Land of Manatee 


described and illustrated, 
its wonderful resources 
shown, and its strange and 


absorbingly interesting 
history recounted, in the 
Seaboard Magazine. 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


— 
J. W. WHITE, General Industrial Agent 
PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Preserve Your 


Magazines 


AVE them bound in 
b Cloth or Leather. 
It will improve the 
appearance of your Li- 
brary at a small expendi- 
ture. The University of 
Chicago Press has a well- 
equipped job bindery and 
will be pleased to quote 
prices. 
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The University of Chicago Press 
Mfg. Dept. Bindery CHICAGO 


Let us prove 
what we claim 
at our expense 


There is only one way to prove any- 
thing about a typewriter, and that is 
an actual test of the machine itself ix 
your own office. 

That is what we want every possible 
purchaser of a Fox Typewriter to do 
before he buys. 

When we say the Fox Typewriter can 
be operated with from 25 to 100 per 
cent less energy than any other type- 
writer, it doesn’t mean anything to you 
unless we can show by this saving that 
it will enable you to reduce the cost of 
typewriting in your office, give you a 
better grade of work and save you a vast 
amount of worry about repairs. When 
we show you /ha/, you are interested. 

We have proved this to some of the 
most discriminating buyers in the coun- 
try. Seventy-five per cent of our sales 
are made under just such circumstances. 

If we can prove it to you, you want 
our machine. 


Remember we /rove this at our ex- 
pense. All you have to do is say you 
are interested, no matter where you are. 


Write us today. 


Fox Typewriter Co. 


Executive Office and Factory 
560-570 Front St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities, 
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Not ‘just any way’ 
California 


cA tour to the Pacific Coast should be planned with 
a view to using the best way, not “just any way.” 
Experienced travelers have learned that the most 
convenient service need cost no more than the least 
convenient. Moreover, there is, if routes be wisely~ 
chosen, quite as much to see between the East and 
California, as there is in California itself. It was with 
these facts in mind that the Burlington Route installed, 
some years ago, a special personally-conducted 
tourist service from Boston, Chicago and St. Louis 
through to San Francisco or Los Angeles via Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Manitou, Pueblo, Canon City, Royal 
Gorge, Ute Pass, Mount of the Holy Cross, Glenwood 
Springs, Salt Lake and the majestic Sierras. The 
plan met with immediate success. ‘Today there seems 
no other so generally popular with California Tourists. 
It combines the great advantages, absolute comfort and 
worryless convenience, with that other important merit, 
economy. During the fall and winter of 1905 it will be 
a little better than it ever was before. We firmly be- 
lieve it would suit you better than any other tourist 
service in America. At least we should like you to 
know more about it. 


Through cars from Chicago and St. Louis 
every day, until October 31, 1905. 


pleased to provide full details and ‘illustrated lit- 
Rou p erature, or you may secure such by writing 


eAny Burlington Route representative will be 
peo P. S. Eustis, 115 Q Bldg., Chicago. 
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The PROOF of Remington Supremacy: 


It outsells every 
other Typewriter 


The REASON for Remington Supremacy : 


It outworks and 
outwears every 
other Typewriter 


THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
runs the largest passenger engines 
in the world 
They keep the trains on time 


Remington 


St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Typewriter Company 
Geo. J. CHARLTON, Passenger Agent 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lectures on Commerce 


A Book for Business Men 


An interesting chapter 


SOME RAILWAY PROBLEMS 


By PAUL MORTON 
Formerly Secretary of the Navy and Vice-President of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway 


is one of the five lectures on Railways included in this collection. The volume is edited by Hen 
Rand Hatfield, of the University of California. The other contributors on Railways are A. W. 
Sullivan, of the Illinois Central, on Railway Management and Operation; George G. Tunell, of 
the Chicago & Northwestern, on Railway Mail Service; E. D. Kenna, of tiie Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé, on Railway Consolidation; Louis Jackson, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, on 
Railways as Factors in Industrial Development. 


The other subjects treated in Lectures on Commerce are Higher Commercial Educa- 
tion, by J. Laurence Laughlin; The Steel Industry, by Franklin H. Head; Investments, 
by D. R. Forgan; The Comptroller of the Currency, the Methods of Banking, by James 
H. Eckels; Foreign Exchange, by H. K. Brooks; The History of the Art of Forging, by 
H. F. J. Porter; At Wholesale, by A. C. Bartlett; The Commercial Value of Advertising, 
by John Lee Mahin; The Credit Department of Modern Business, by Dorr A. Kimball; 
and Fire Insurance, by A. F. Dean. 


Lectures on Commerce, 396 pages, 8vo, cloth, $1.50 net; $1.63 postpaid 


THE LUNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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When you are 
wearied from work 
or re when you 
feel listless or lan- 
guid, or when you 
cannot sleep, just use 


Pabst Extrad 
the “Best Tonic.” 


It is simply rich, pure 
malt—the most 
healthful, wholesome 
and upbuilding food 
known to science. It 
gently soothes the 
tired nerves, makes 
digestion easy, and 
brings to all the 
sweet sleep of child- 
hood. 


25c at all druggists. 


Write for free booklet telling how 
Pabst Extract is made, and why 
you ought to have it in your home. 
Pabst Extract Dept., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HYLO 


saves =A Short Cut 
to Comfort 


The “Long Distance’ HYLO 
(showa in the illustration) is 
just right for the man who 
reads in bed. {[ Cord snaps 
on like a glove 
fastener. ny- 
ly can put it 

in place without 
tools, The porta- 
ble switch turns 
the light high or 
low or entirely 
out. Switch lasts 
indefinitely. On- 
ly the lamp needs 
to be replaced 
a when burned out. 
Cords can be any 


length desired. - 
© Look for the 
name HYLO 


= j and refuse im- 
ttations. 


Twelve styles of HYLO lamps. 
Send forCatalogueand booklet 
** How to Read Your Meter.”’ 


THE PHELPS COMPANY 


106 STATE STREET DETROIT, U.S.A. 


A WAIT AND A WIRT 


(THE STEERING ROD TO SUCCESS) 


and letter writing is a pleasant pastime. The 
Paul E. Wirt Fountain Pen has sold on its 
merits for a quarter of a century, It is the 
original fountain pen, easy writing, free 
flowing, non-leaking. Its efficiency and dura- 
bilit Tave given it a world-wide reputation. 
Sold. b all stationers and jewelers under an 
unconditional guarantee. Ask your dealer. 
The Paul E, Wirt pen is made in 100 styles. 
Full catalogue sent on request. 


BOX G11 BLOOMSBURG, PA. 


A Great Combination for 


THIS SUMMER’S VACATION 


The Canadian Rockies 


the grandest scenery in the world—unapproachable in 
magnificence and majesty and 


The Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition 


AT PORTLAND, OREGON 
This will be the popular trip this summer 


Through Service Between St. Paul and the Pacific Coast 


Send for handsome booklet ‘' Challenge of the Mountains"* 


232 South Clark Street 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. 


A. C. SHAW, General Agent, Passenger Department 


- - CHICAGO 
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THE UNIVERSi.Y OF CHICAGO PRESS ANNOUNCES 
FOR PUBLICATION IN THE EARLY 
AUTUMN 


General 


An Exposition of the Main Development in Sociological 
Theory from Spencer-to Ratzenhofer 


By ALBION W. SMALL 


P .fessor of Sociology at the University of Chicago 


A Book not for Sociologists alone, but for 


every student of human relations. The work 
has two aims—/frs/, to present a conspectus 
of the whole field of Sociology in such a way | 
as to orient workers in its subdivisions with 
reference to their place in the whole scheme ; 
second, to persuade scholars in other divisions 
of social science that the Sociologists have 
something to say which specialists in other 


departments of science cannot afford to ignore. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO, AND 156 FiFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Two New Books by the University of Chicago Press 


RUSSIA 


AND ITS CRISIS 


By PAUL MILYOUKOV, formerly Professor of History at the 
Universities of Moscow and Sofia. 


4] The book aims to explain the internal crisis in Russia; it offers a timely 
exposition of deep-seated ulcers of the Russian political system, and it 
makes clear that an interpretation of existing conditions, to be at all 
adequate, must necessarily be based upon a general and comprehensive 
survey of the historical circumstances under which the Russian civiliza- 
tion has been developed. 


“| The author is a typical representative of the liberal party known as the 
“intellectuals,” and his activity in the cause of freedom has already 
earned him calumny, imprisonment, and exile. 


602 pages, 8vo, cloth, net $3.00, postpaid $3.20 


Christian Belief Interpreted 
by Christian Experience 
THE BARROWS LECTURES 


By CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President of the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


{| The volume contains a series of lectures delivered in 1902 and 1903 in 
India, Ceylon, and Japan. They are six in number with the following 
titles: The Nature of Religion; The Christian Idea of God Interpreted 
by Experience; The Lord Jesus Christ, the Supreme Manifestation of 
God; The Sin of Man and the Sacrifice of Christ; The Christian Ideas 
of Holiness and Immortality Interpreted by Experience; Reasons for 
Regarding Christianity as the Absolute Religion. 

It has an Introductory Note of much interest by Principal J. Mackichan, 
Vice Chancellor of the University of Bombay, and a Supplementary Note 
on Japan by Dr. J. H. DeForest, of Sendai, Japan, who has recently served 
with distinction in Manchuria among the soldiers of the Japanese army. 


300 pages, 8vo, cloth, net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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For All Nations and Tongues and used by All Classe: of People. 


THE BUSINESS MAN - Because the New Hammond is the Best Letter 
Writer, Manifolder and Tabulator. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MAN - Because the Hammond has a practically unlimited 


range of service. 


THE LITERARY MAN - Because the Hammond allows the use of several 
styles and sizes of type. 


THE LINGUIST - - - Because on one Hammond machine more than 
twenty languages can be written. 


THE LADIES - - - - Because the Hammond has a beautiful. Script type 
and others in preparation. 


EVERYBODY - Because one Hammond will write anything in any 
style of type, language, or color of ink, on any 
size paper in any direction. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
69TH TO TOTH STS., AND EAST RIVER NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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LITHIA WATER 


No Remedy of Ordinary Merit Could Ever 
Have Received Indorsations from 
Like These. 


Samuel O. L. Potter, A. M., M. D., M.R.C.P., London 
Professor of the Principles'and Practice of Medicine and Clinical 
Medicine in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco. 


9 Dr. Wm. H. Drummond, Professor Medical Jurisprudence, 
in Bright Disease Bishop's University, Montreal, 


and Cyrus Edson, A. M., M. D., Health Commissioner New 

Albu inuria York City and State, President Board of Pharmacy, New York 
m ; City, Examining Physician Corporation Council, etc. 

John V. Shoemaker, M. D., LL. D., Professor Materia 

Pre an Medica and Therapeutics, Medico-Chirurgical College, Philadelphia. 

gn cy Dr. George Ben. Johnston, Richmond, Va., Ex-President 


Southern Surgical and Gynecological Asseciation, Ex-President 
Medical Society of Va., and Professor of Gynecology and Abdominal 


Surgery, Medical College of Va. 
th Stone in the Blad- Dr. A. Gabriel Pouch Profwer of Pharmacology and 
Materia Medica of the Faculty of Medicine, Paris. 
der, Renal Calculi, Dr. J. T. LeBlanchard, Prof. Montreal Clinic,SM.,SN.,V.U. 
and Jas. M. Crook, A. M.,M. D., Professor Clinical Medicine 
and Clinical Diagnosis, New York Post Graduate Medical School. 
Inflammation Louis C, Horn, M. D., Ph. D., Professor Diseases of Chil- 
of the dren and, Dermatology, Baltimore University. 
. Dr. J. Allison Hodges, President and Professor Nervous and 
Bladder Mental Diseases, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va. 
Dr. Robert Bartholow, M.A., LL. D., Professor Materia 
In Gout Medica and General Therapeutics, Jefferson Medical College, Phila. 
9 Dr. Il. N. Love, Vew York City, Former Professor Diseases of 
Rheumatism Children, College of Physicians and Surgeons, and in Marion Sims 
d College of Medicine, St. Louis. : 
an Hunter ., M. D., LL. D., Z2-President American 
Uric Acid Medical Association, late President and Professor Clinical Sur- 
gery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va. 
Conditions , ‘Dr. Alexander B. Mott, of New York, Professor of Sur, 


Bellevue Hospital Medical Co 
A pamphlet telling what these and many other of the leading medical men of the day say of the value of 


BUEFALO LITHIA WATER Giscascssent toany address. BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
is for sale by the general Drug and Mineral Water trai e. a 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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Fevers prevail in the Fall. Asapre- 
] 780 The Leader 1905 ventive, purify the cellar, closets, sinks, 
for 125 Years *7\™ | nooks behind plumbing, and every spot | 


4 where disease germs may develop, with 
Walter Baker & Co.'s 


Chocolate 


Itis a perfect food, highly C 


gested, fied to. THE HOUSEHOLD 


|| wasted qfrength, pre- 
stered, long life. 
Ure Paw Of. A new and handsomely 


illustrated Recipe Book sent free. 


An odorless, colorless liquid, which destroys 


foul odors and diSease-breeding matter. When 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. diluted with ten parts of water for household use, it 
Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. costs less than § cents a quart. Sold everywhere in 


quart bottles, prepared only by 


HENRY B. PLATT, New York & Montreal 


45 High >st Awards 
In Europe and America 


The refreshing bath must be complete, 
must eliminate waste matter from the 
pores and aid their breathing. A 

HAND SAPOLIO 
Lath does this, Sives a delicious 

sensc of fresh coolness, and tones 
up the body toresist debilitating heat. 


have been established oy 50 YEARS. By our system 
PIANOS every family in moderate circumstances can 
Piano in home free of 
Wind tee 
VOSB & SONS PIANO CO., i16¢ Boylston St., Boston, ]Mass. 
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